Every Livinea 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man ; 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 
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DEAD IN HARNESS. 
(From Boston Pilot.) 


O, for a tongue to utter 
The words that should be said— 
Of his worth that was silver, living; 
That is gold and jasper, dead! 


Dead—but the death was fitting: 
First in the ranks he led ; 
And he marks the height of his nation’s 
gain, 
As he lies in the harness—dead! 


SONNET. 
(From Boston Pilot.) 


TO THE MEMORY OF P. A. COLLINS, THE 
LATE MAYOR. 


He was given to the Hub when in years 
but a child; 

She nourished his youth, on his man- 
hood she smiled, 

When in intellect clear and with genius 
aglow 

He gave her the best that he had to 
bestow. 

At home he still saved her from graft 
and from fraud, 

His eloquent tongue did her honor 
abroad; 

Warm where he approved, to resent he 
was slow, 

Never false to a friend, ever fair to a 
foe, 

In his course he never wavered — no 
need for delay; 

When a gentleman’s honor still pointed 
the way 

He gave his best fruits of his trained 
legal mind 

To the city he loved and which loved 
him in kind, 

And she’d call him again if alive, and 
still willing 

To resume the high office he honored 
in filling. 

JamEs B. CRONIN. 


Boston. 


PATRICK A. COLLINS. 


Two years ago our American 
Humane Education Society 
offered a prize of two hundred 
dollars for the best plan of pre- 
venting strikes, and Governor 
John L. Bates appointed one of 
the Committee to decide the 
award, and Mayor Patrick A. 
Collins appointed the other; the 
two being Mr. Edward H. Clem- 
ent of the Boston Transcript, and 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche of the 
Boston Pilot. 

When many years ago we com- 
menced the practice of law as 
partner with Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, and in connection with 
Hon. Richard Fletcher we occu- 
pied four large offices, and on 
the election of Hon. Richard 
Fletcher as judge of our Su- 
preme Judicial Court, needing 
only three we let the fourth to 
(among others) a young Irish 
lawyer, just starting in business, 
by the name of Patrick A. Col- 
lins. How that young Irish law- 
yer from desk room in that office 
became member of Congress, 
Consul-General at London, and 
perhaps the most popular mayor 
we ever had in Boston, is well 
known to our citizens. 

No city funeral has ever with- 
in our knowledge called out such 
universal testimonials of grief. 

Mr. Collins has from the time 
of our first acquaintance with 
him been a good friend who, 
personally and as a director of 
our Massachusetts Society P. C. 
A., has rendered us efficient aid 
both in Congress and in various 
other ways. 

His face is well known to citi- 
zens of Boston, and many thou- 
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sands elsewhere; but his name and fame are 
so well known over our entire country that 
we have asked the privilege of republishing 
the true cut of him here given, and which 
first appeared in the Boston Pilot. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


‘OBJECTED TO A RESOLUTION IN 
PRAISE OF MAYOR COLLINS. 

In our evening paper of Sept. 25th we 
found that the Baptist Minister’s Conference 
in Tremont Temple that morning passed un- 
animously a strong resolution in praise of 
our good friend, and late mayor, Patrick A. 
Collins, with the exception that one clergy- 
man present voted against it because Mayor 
Collins was a Catholic. 

It reminded us of a call we had some years 
ago from our good friend Patrick A. Dona- 
hoe, to whom we said as we shook hands 
with him, ‘‘ We have just received a letter 
this morning from the editor of a little 
paper way out west, who says he never 
wants to see Our Dumb Animals in his office 
again because we have spoken kindly of 
the Catholic Church. Mr. Donahoe thought 
a moment and then answered with the ut- 
most seriousness and sincerity, ‘ I will pray 
for him.” It reminds us also of the last time 
we met Evangelist Dwight L. Moody, and 
said to him, ‘‘ We see that Mr. has been 
pitching into you in the newspapers because 
you gave the little Catholic church in North- 
field some money to help them buy an 
organ.” ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Moody,‘ that man is 
crazy; heis crazy! When we have converted 
all the Protestants then we will convert the 
Catholics, but it will take three or four days 
more to convert the Protestants;’’? and then it 
reminded us again of how a devoted Protes- 
tant woman wrote us, some years ago, that 
she had destroyed her will giving our Socie- 
ties several thousand dollars on account of 
the mention we had several times made of 
the Catholic Church, whose Archbishop was 
one of our vice-presidents and he himself 
one of the first members of our Parent Band 
of Mercy—her opinion seeming to be that 
her money should never be expended for 
the conversion of Catholics, but only for the 
conversion of Protestants. Our opinion has 
always been that we need all the assistance 
we can get from both Catholics and Protes- 
tants to carry humane education for the 
prevention of cruelty and crime and the 
protection of property and life, not only 
through our own country but into all Cath- 
olic as well as Protestant countries over the 
entire world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


SHUT OUT BECAUSE THEY WERE 
UNITARIANS. 


The shutting out of Edward Everett Hale, 
ex-Governor Long, and Rev. Dr. Eliot from 
the National Federation of Protestant 
Churches, because they were Unitarians, 
seems likely to make as much talk as did 
the Rockefeller gift for the conversion of 
the heathen. 

Many years ago we had the pleasure of 
addressing the biennial Unitarian confer- 
ence, at Saratoga Springs, on the impor- 
tance of teaching kindness to animals in all 
their Sunday-schools, and we began by quot- 
ing the following, which we saw in that 
morning’s Springfield Republican, namely : 
“Two great conventions are now being 


held at Saratoga—one the Democratic state 
convention, and the other the national Uni- 
tarian convention.”’ 

‘’We have no doubt that the Democrats 
willsatisfy the Unitarians that human nature 
isn’t always what they are inclined to think 
it, and we hope that the Unitarians will be 
able to satisfy the Democrats that there is 
one God.”’ 

We then said that it seemed tous that the 
Springfield Republican had, in that jocose re- 
mark, set forth a grand mission for the Uni- 
tarian Church, to put its brains and money 
into great efforts to reach the masses of 
American heathen who never attend any 
church, or their children any Sunday-school, 
and endeavor to teach them that there is 
one God, both for human beings and the 
dumb animals that depend on our mercy, 
and then let the other denominations carry 
them as much farther as they could. 

We do not know but a national federation 
of Protestant churches may result in great 
good, but when we were at work in the 
southern states forming humane societies 
we found various denominations of Chris- 
tians divided into churches, north, south, and 
colored, who, agreeing in theology, seemed 
to have no connection with each other about 
anything else. 

For instance, in Jacksonville, Florida, we 
had to address the Presbyterian conference 
south one day, and the Presbyterian church 
north another day, and so on. 

Roosevelt might have done better, but 
we found it pretty bard work to get the 
white Protestant churches in that city to 
work together in a humane society, and to 
unite the white and colored churches was 
impossible. 

We presume, of course, that various mi- 
nor differences of denominational belief will 
not be permitted to interrupt the harmony 
of the federation. 

We hada good uncle who was a promi- 
nent Baptist D.D. in one of our Massachu- 
setts cities, and one day a Congregational 
D.D. of the same city called upon him to 
discuss the subject of immersion. At the 
close of an argument, in which neither was 
convinced, the Congregational brother said, 
‘“‘T challenge you, doctor, and the whole 
world to prove that the Greek word baptis- 
mos meansto immerse,’”’ to which our uncle 
replied, ‘‘ Well, brother, I challenge you 
and the whole world to prove that the Greek 
word baptismos don’t mean to immerse,’’ 
and so they parted. 

We have been accustomed to think that 
all people who deserve to go to heaven will 
stand about an equal chance of getting 
there, however much they may differ in 
regard to the exact meaning of the Greek 
word baptismos. T. ANGELL. 


AUTOMOBILES AND AUTOMOBILISTS. 

We have just read from the Chicago Tribune 
a tremendously strong article on the above 
subject, which makes to our mind still more 
clear what has seemed to us pretty clear be- 
fore, namely, that automobilists must con- 
trive in some way to make their machines 
more popular with the great masses, and 
particularly with the poorer people who 
can neither own nor ride on them, or that 
kind of transportation will become dan- 
gerous to those who employ it. 


The following, taken from the article re- 
ferred to, expresses the opinions unques- 
tionably of large numbers of people: 

This is not an exaggerated statement of the re- 
lations between most automobilists and the common 
people. The average man does not envy or hate those 
who own automobiles because they are rich, but be- 
cause they have developed a sudden inclination to 
invade what the common people have always re- 
garded as their rights, and because by these in- 
vasions they help to make life less comfortable than 
it was. Supercilious manners count for something, 
but they do not explain the deep-seated hostility to 
automobiles among the poorer people. 

The common people, and perhaps some people who 
are not common, regard automobiles, as many drive 
them, as machines for raising dust, making honks 
and other uncouth noises, filling the atmosphere 
with the offensive odor of gasoline, frightening 
animals, and imperiling the lives of man and beast 
by the furious speed at which they run. Between 
considering the machines in the abstract, fair-minded 
spectators are not so much incensed at them as at the 
manner in which the owner and his chauffeur, faring 
forth for pleasure, systematically disregard not only 
the pleasure, but the comfort and safety of those who 
traverse the public thoroughfares on foot or with 
horse. They cannot harness up the old herse and 
take the family for an outing as they used to do 
without the risk of suddenly meeting an automo- 
bilist speeding madly along the road, enforcing right 
of way andcaring nothing for the safety of those they 
may encounter. They cannot ride horseback with 
any comfort. Their children cannot play with 
safety in the streets which heretofore they have 
looked upon as part of their premises and from which 
they never before have been ejected, not even by 
carriages. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


“ BLACK BEAUTY.” 

We have just listened to an interesting 
article in Collier’s Weekly of Sept. 23, on 
‘“‘ How Literature is Paid,”’ in which various 
of the most distinguished books of the day 
failed to attain a circulation which would 
bring any profit to their writers. 

The lady who wrote “ Black Beauty’’ tried 
hard to sell it to English publishers, and 
when at last she succeeded obtained only 
twenty pounds ($100) for the book. It was 
sent to us by a New York lady without a 
word of comment; we read it through from 
beginning to end, and then called upon our 
great Boston publisher, Mr. Houghton, and 
told him we wanted ten thousand copies. 
Being a good friend he at once said that he 
had seen it years before, but did not believe 
it would pay to print it. 

When it appeared the critic of one of Bos- 
ton’s largest newspapers said it contained 
no literary ability whatever. We sent a 
copy to the head of the great News Co. in 
New York city, and he replied that it could 
never be sold. We thought differently, and 
have carried it up to over three million 
copies in our own, various European, and 
three Asiatic languages, and the call for it 
is now so great as to make it quite likely 
that it may reach three or four times its 
present circulation and accomplish an 
amount of good, both for human beings 
and dumb animals, beyond the power of 
human computation. 

A distinguished American bishop said to 
us one day that it included about everything 
contained in a true Christianity. 

T. ANGELL. 


<> 


MUTILATED HORSES. 

If all the friends of animals in Boston 
would refuse to ride after or on mutilated 
horses, the mutilation of horses, so far as 
Boston is concerned, would soon end. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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“TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO.” 


There comes to our table from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
written by C. William Beebe of New 
York city, [price three dollars], a 
beautiful book with the above title, 
which carries us back to nearly sixty 
years ago when we delivered our 
commencement oration at old Dart- 
mouth, on “ Hernando Cortez, the Con- 
queror of Mexico,’’ and were immensely 
pleased to find it kindly mentioned 
in a Boston paper. By permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we give our 
readers one of its 362 pictorial illus- 
trations, Mount Orizaba, its summit 
covered summer and winter with per- 
petual snow. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


IMPORTANT TO OUR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The following is the answer to an 
important letter received from a 
prominent New York gentleman on 
October 4, 1905: 


My Dear SIR: October 4, 1905. 


In answer to your kind favor, I am 
clearly of opinion that a secretary of 
peace is quite as much needed in 
our president’s cabinet as a secretary of 
war, and that there should be in all our 
leading colleges and universities a professor 
of humanity who, by every means in his 
power, shall seek to send out, so far as 
possible, every graduate a better and more 
humane man than when he entered. 

Many years ago I had the pleasure and 
privilege of addressing, at my own expense, 
the faculties and students of various colleges 
and universities in our northern, western 
and southern states, including in New Eng- 
land Harvard, Dartmouth, Amherst, and 
Williams, on the importance of kindness to 
the lower animals. I was everywhere re- 
ceived with the kindest attention, and the 
results were excellent. 

If our American Humane Education So- 
ciety had the means of doing it I should 
now employ the ablest man I could find to 
visit our colleges and universities all over 
our country, and bring before their faculties 
and students the importance of humane ed- 
ucation, not only for the prevention of wars, 
but also for the prevention of every form 
of cruelty and crime, both to our own race 
and to those that depend upon our mercy. 

If Mr. Carnegie would endow such a lec- 
tureship I think that he could accomplish 
vastly more for the good of our country and 
the world than he will by giving so largely 
to public libraries which contain multitudes 
of books that do more harm than good. 

With kind wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE TROUBLE WITH OUR COLLEGES. 

The old doctor, standing with his guest 
among the crowd of villagers, watched the 
black pine coffin as it was lowered into the 
grave. A large portly man, handsomely 
dressed, was the only mourner. He gave a 
cold, decent attention to the simple ceremo- 
nies, and walked briskly back to the hotel 
for his dinner when they were over. 


Waite, photographer 


“There is the end of a story which might, 
I fear, be duplicated in many a village or 
city,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Sarah Gibbs, whom 
we happen to see buried there, was left an 
orphan at fifteen years of age with a brother 
of three. That big fellow yonder, hurrying 
for something to eat, was the child. 

Sarah had great ambitions for her baby 
brother, as she called him. She worked asa 
servant to feed and clothe him and send him 
to school. When he was older, she went 
into the mills in New London, did extra 


work, lived on tea and dry bread, would not | 
buy a gown in years, to save every cent | 


that she might help him through a college 
course in Harvard. 

He was always well fed and well clothed, 
and a noted athlete. His digestion, heart 
and lungs were watched under the eye of 
the professional gymnast of the college. 

He was a superb animal when he quitted 
college. His brain had been trained too. 
He was keen and quick-witted, and went 
into business, and has, I hear, been very 
successful. 

And yet, when I remember that he has 
left this old sister here alone in comparative 
and lonely poverty all of these years, I sus- 
pect that his heart education was forgotten.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The above is a striking illustration of the 
neglect of heart education which prevails in 
alarge proportion of our colleges and uni- 
versities. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S LIBRARIES. 

We hope Mr. Carnegie’s libraries, by the 
careful selection of literature bought with 
his money, may not do vastly more harm 
than good. 

Mr. Carnegie is well known as a peace 
man. We hope his money may not be used 
to put before the youth of our country 
stories of wars and fighting and bloodshed, 
in which men who have been the greatest 
curses of the world are made heroes. Then 


ORIZABA MOUNTAIN, MEXICO, THROUGH THE CLOUDS. 


| 


again, we hope that his money may not be 
used to purchase novels that tend to make 
their readers anything but good fathers, 
good mothers and good citizens. 

The newspapers which give whole columns 
every morning to suggestive crimes, and 
say little or nothing of the thousands of 
kind, generous and noble deeds which are 
constantly being done, are bad enough, but 
for humanity’s sake let us so far as possible 


| purify our libraries to offset the mischief 


which so many of our newspapers are con- 
stantly doing. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(From New Century Path.) 
OUR BARBARIAN BOOKS IN JAPAN. 


In 1858 the Japanese Government opened 
an office, not a large one. And the duties 
of the officials were simple—to examine 
“barbarian books’’ and report if there were 
any good in them and tf it were well to admit 
them to the country. The office expanded, 
and it is now the Japanese Imperial Univer- 
sity with 17 colleges, 37,000 students and 
10,000 alumni. The great library—containing 
among others the * barbarian books ””—is on 
the grounds of the old temple of Confucius, 
built in modern style, fireproof, warmed, 
ventilated and electrically lit. H. 


(From the Boston Herald, July 8, 1905.) 
A JAPANESE INVENTION. 


Mr. Suzuki of Tokio, the proprietor of a sugar re- 
finery in that city and an inventor of known ability, 
has recently devised and obtained a patent for what 
he terms the “ Perfect Coal Consuming Furnace.” Itis 
asserted that in order to obtain a given amount of 
heat only about half the amount of coal ordinarily 
used is needed in thisfurnace. The smoke is entirely 
consumed by perfect combustion, it saves the labor 
of firemen, and makes up automatically for the poor 
work of those who are employed as firemen. It would 
seem from the statements made that Mr. Suzuki’s in- 
vention fills a long-felt want, and if we can cure our 
smoke nuisance by the introduction of a device which 
will reduce the consumption of coal required to pro- 
duce heat and power by half, the way of the trans- 
gressors should be made particularly easy for them 
to travel. 
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Dumb Animals. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY AND PROFESSORS 
HODGE AND DELLINGER. 

We have received from prominent citizens 
of Worcester various letters and communi- 
cations in regard to the trouble about cats, 
in which the two professors have been 
prominent, which we think would be very 
far from pleasant reading to the two gentle- 
men above named, and to all interested in 
the university with which they are con- 
nected. 

We have given our officers instructions to 
prevent and punish any and all cruelty of 
which the parties above named or their 
institution are guilty, and we intend to 
bring before our legislature, at its next 
session, a law which we have already pre- 
pared, to settle the disputed question in re- 
gard to the ownership of cats. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


OUR MODERN JUDAS ISCARIOTS. 
In the October number of the Christian 
Safeguard which comes to our table, we find 
a strong article written by Ruskin on ‘The 
Power of Money.” To get rich Judas be- 
trayed Christ, and when he found that 
Christ would be killed he threw away his 
money and hanged himself. The article 
leads up to the question of how many of our 
present money-getters who betray Christ 
by robbing the great trusts they hold will 
have the grace to hang themselves ? 
T. ANGELL. 


SERMONS— LONG WORDS AND SHORT. 
Some years ago the eminent evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, invited us to take a seat 
in his carriage for a drive around Northfield 
and to have a talk. In the course of the 
talk he said to us that it seemed to him a 
great misfortune that he could not have had 
as we had, acollege education. We replied, 
“JT think you are much mistaken, Mr. 
Moody. If you had gone to college and got 
your head filled up with long dictionary 
words of Latin and Greek derivation you 
would have talked to your audiences in a 
language which nine-tenths of them could 
only partly understand, I think you would 
never have had one-half the influence over 
the great audiences you address which you 
now have.” And this reminds us of our 
happening to be in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
one Sunday. We attended the Congrega- 
tional church and found in the pulpit a 
stranger, and very likely a college professor, 
who in the first few minutes of his sermon 
so overwhelmed us with tremendous words 
that we at once took out our pencil and 
paper and commenced taking them down. 
There were many of them, the meaning of 
which we could not have found out except by 
consulting some large dictionary, and there 
were many of them which by an ordinary 
audience would have been quite as well 
understood if put in Greek, Latin or other 
foreign language. We printed the list we 
had taken, and sent it in our paper to all 
the newspapers and magazines in America 
north of Mexico, in many of which they 
were subsequently printed for the benefit of 
other clergymen. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


In cold weather blanket your 
horses while stopping. 


THE PEACE ANTHEM. 
W. EVANS DARBY. 


O Father of mankind, 

Do Thou the nations bind 
In bonds of love; 

Bid every land be free, 

Let race with race agree, 

And earth be ruled by Thee, 
As heaven above. 


Make Thou all wars to cease, 
Round the whole world be peace— 
Man’s wrath control. 
Let love her reign extend, 
Till all the nations blend 
In concord without end, 
From pole to pole. 


Haste Thou the glorious time 
Foretold in song sublime, 

When earth shall rest; 
Changed then the sword to share, 
No more shall peoples bear 
The weight of earth’s despair, 

But all be blest. 

In April Olive Leaf. 


WAR IS HELL. 


We see that General Sherman is to have a 
place in the New York Hall of Fame, and we 
hope that in the place assigned to him may 
appear in large letters his words, known to 
all our readers, ‘‘War is Hell,’ and then we 
would be glad to contribute from our mod- 
erate means fifty dollars to have a statue of 
General Sherman erected, at Washington, 
near the statue of Frederick the Great, and 
inscribed on its pedestal those same words, 
“War is Hell,” and then if we had the power 
we would like to have blaze out from the 
dome of our national capitol, every night, 
those same words, ‘‘War is Hell,” and then 
we would like to have over every teacher’s 
desk, in every American school-room, those 
same words, ‘‘ Waris Hell,’ andevery teacher 
required, once in every term of school, to 
explain to his or her pupils why ‘‘War is 
Hell,’? and then if we only had the power 
we would have dropped out from all the 
picture galleries of Europe those pictures 
which tend to promote wars by portray- 
ing the war triumphs of one nation over 
others, and we would have the name of 
that Are de Triomphe at Paris changed so 
that hereafter it should be known, not as the 
Arch of Triumph but as the Arch of Peace. 
Not alone because of human beings would we 
have all these things done. 

In the one Russian winter campaign of 
Napoleon (saying nothing of the sufferings of 
draft horses ) over fifty-eight thousand caval- 
ry horses died from wounds, exposure, over- 
work and starvation. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION. 


There comes to our table from the Boston 
Post of Friday, October 13, a dispatch to the 
Post from Chicago, stating that eight young 
women are in the vivisection class at the 
Chicago University. The account of what 
these young women have done is so per- 
fectly horrible that we cannot publish it in 
our paper, but we have ordered copies sent 
at once to the Illinois Humane Society, the 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Anti-vivi- 
section societies, and some others. 

It is impossible for us to believe that any 
such experiments are being practised, either 
by men or women, in Massachusetts. 

On the same day there came to our table 


from the National Canine Defense League 
of England, John Hughes, secretary, 27 Re- 
gent street, London, seventeen documents 
of deep interest to all owners of dogs, who 
do not want to have them vivisected. 

The League has presented to the British 
Parliament two petitions, one signed by 
over six hundred and forty thousand per- 
sons, and the other signed by over nine 
hundred medical practitioners, praying for 
the enactment of a law to prohibit the use 
of dogs for vivisection. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 

In the beginning of our “ American Band 
of Mercy,” August, 1882, we received many 
beautiful letters from such men as Gov. Long, 
Chief Justice Marcus Morton, Wendell Phillips, 
Mayor Green, etc., etc. 

Looking over the file recently, we find the 
following from John Boyle O'Reilly, which 
will be interesting to many of our readers: 


August 10, 1882. 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I.am proud to be enrolled as a member of 
your “Band of Mercy.”’ It has the whole 
world before it, and please God we will have 
in a few years one hundred thousand members 
in Massachusetts alone. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 

We have now recorded over sixty thou- 
sand of these organizations formed since 
August, 1882, with between two and three 
millions members. 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


IMPORTANT TO ALL OUR READERS. 


Professor Chittenden, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, by nine months’ careful experimen- 
tation on six university and medical men, 
twenty men from the army hospital corps, 
and eight university athletes, has settled 
beyond all question the fact that they have 
actually gained in strength, in spirits, and in 
improved health by largely cutting down 
the amount of their food, so that none of 
them cares to return to his former diet. 
These experiments seemed to have well 
established that butchers’ meat is quite un- 
necessary and that by making our food 
simpler and purer we can largely gain in 
both health and happiness. 

Persons having doubt on this subject will 
do well to write Professor Chittenden, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IN CHURCH. 


Just in front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing on her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 
Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem; 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle, 
‘“* No sparrow shall fall to the ground;” 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
Our Sunday Afternoon. 


Our Dumb 


Animals. 


WAR A CURSE TO 
HORSES. 


In the terrible Rus- 
sian winter campaign 
of Napoleon, his horses 
died at the rate of thou- 
sands a day. f 

When he started [say- |. 
ing nothing of draft % 
horses] he had sixty im 
thousand cavalry. | 
When he returned only @ 
about sixteen hundred. 

Over fifty - eight thou- 
sand of the sixty thou- 
sand cavalry horses 
died from wounds, ex- 
posure, overwork and 
starvation. 

If war is a curse to J 
the human race what 
is it to the horses ? 

Let every school-boy, 
not only in our * Bands 
of Mercy” but in all 
America, be asked to } 
answer that question. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
ABOUT FIFTY 
HORSES BURNED 
ALIVE. 

In our morning paper 
of October 10 we find 
that in a fire at South 
Boston, ‘early this 


morning,’”’ about fifty 
horses were’ burned 


[From “ Buffalo Horse World.”’] 


alive. 

A few months since, our American Humane 
Education Society offered a prize for new 
plans for saving lives from burning build- 
ings, which we hoped might result in 
greater safety both to horses and human 
beings. 

Weare very sorry to add that after care- 
ful examination of these plans by the heads 
of our Boston Fire Department, it was found 
that no one of them was of any practical 
value over the plans which our fire depart- 
ment already had. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


In June, 1884, Col. Henry S. Russell, owner 
of the world-renowned horse, Smuggler, and 
formerly Chairman of our Boston Police 
Commissioners, and more recently, up to 
the time of his death, head of our Boston 
Fire Department, brought to me, if I re- 
member rightly, one hundred and fifty 
dollars which he wanted me to distribute 
among the most humane drivers of Boston. 
I told the Col. that it would be as impossible 
to pick out from the thousands of drivers in 
Boston the most humane as it would be to 
go into our great Music Hall when packed 
with the beautiful women of Boston and 
pick out those whom everybody should 
agree to be handsomer than all the rest, but 
suggested that as Professor Bartholomew 
was then giving to crowded audiences ex- 
hibitions of his wonderfully trained horses, 
it might be well to give some thousands of 
Boston drivers free tickets to his great ex- 
hibition. The result was that we obtained 
from the Boston Theatre management the 


free use of the theatre, from the orchestraa 
free gift of their services, and from Professor 
Bartholomew a free exhibition of his horses, 
so it became our pleasant duty on the even- 
ing of June 16 to address there about three 
thousand drivers of teams, hacks, and car- 
riages, and present a gold medal to Pro- 
fessor Bartholomew, and it is now a pleasant 
thought that our good friend, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, was there to express his interest 
and shake our hand. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZES FOR, KINDNESS TO HORSES. 


At the October meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held on the 
18th ult., it was voted: In remembrance of 
the generous gifts of the late Arioch Went- 
worth and Mrs. William Appleton: 

First —To present to each of several thou- 
sand drivers of horses, belonging to nineteen 
organizations in Boston, copies of the two 
books — ‘‘Black Beauty” and ‘‘The Strike at 
Shane’s.”’ 

Second — To give, in the first week of next 
March, one of the Massachusetts Society’s 
humane silver medals to each of the above 
associations, to be awarded by the associa- 
tion to the member who shall have seemed 
to be most distinguished during the three 
preceding winter months for promoting or 
doing kindness to horses. 

This may be determined by the one 
receiving the largest number of votes or 
otherwise, as the associations shall direct. 


In addition to the above, President Angell 
will give a prize of fifty dollars in money to 
be drawn for, by lot, by all those who shall 
have received these humane medals. 

It was also voted to ask all the above 
associations to kindly aid us, so far as they 
may be able, in obtaining and enforcing a 
law to prevent the great suffering of horses 
by the throwing of salt on our streets during 
the winter. 

It was also voted that the thanks of the 
directors be given to Benjamin W. Wells, 
Commissioner of Boston Fire Department, 
and District Chief John Grady, for services 
in examining the various plans of saving 
lives from burning buildings in competition 
for the prize offered by the American Hu- 
mane Education Society. 

President Angell reported the number of 
animals examined in the investigation of 
complaints during the last month has been 
3,656. Number of horses taken from work 
136. Horses and other animals mercifully 
killed 154. 

New ‘Bands of Mercy” formed during 
the month 231, making a total of 62,473. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


In many of the older geographies we find the human 
race divided into four classes — civilized, semi-civil- 
ized, barbarous and savage. 

From articles frequently appearing in our news- 
papers we have reason to believe that all the four 
above-named classes can be found in many of our 
colleges and universities; and considering that the 
Emperor of Germany has wounded and killed tens of 
thousands of harmless creatures, simply for the fun 
of doing it, it seems no more than a fair question to 
our upwards of two millions Bands of Mercy mem- 
bers, whether he is civilized, half-civilized, barbar- 
ous or & savage? Guo. T. ANGELL, 
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SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

It is a terrible pity that we do not have 
societies for the protection of public health 
quite as numerous as societies for the pro- 
tection of animals. 
© The adulterations in our country have be- 
come enormous. Wherever money can be 
made by the use of adulterations they are 
made, and so many are injurious to public 
health that the only wonder is that any- 
body contrives to escape sickness. i; 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of tons of 
white stone and earth are ground, as we are 
informed, into flour, soda and sugar grades. 
Dangerous preservatives are put into a mul- 
titude of foods and drinks, including meats, 
vegetables and fruits. 

Canned foods carry, in a multitude of cases, 
lead poison into those who eat them, and 
the only efficient remedy and protection 
must in this free country largely controlled 
by politicians and rascals come, if at all, 
from independent societies established for 
the protection of public health. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


HUNTING IS MURDER. 

We commend this article, written by that 
famous sportswoman, Lady Florence Dixie, 
which we take from the Cleveland Leader of 
Sept. 17, to the careful consideration of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm and President Roosevelt. 

We wish it could be read and carefully 
considered in every college and school, and 
by every boy and girl in America. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Sport is horrible. I say it advisedly. I 
speak with the matured knowledge of one 
who has seen and taken part in numberless 
forms thereof in many and varied parts of 
the world. I can handle a gun and rifle as 
well and as efficiently as most sporting folk, 
and few women and not many men have 
had experience of a tithe of the shooting 
and hunting in which I have been engaged 
both at home and during travels and ex- 
peditions in far away lands. 

Many a keen sportsman, searching his 
heart, will acknowledge that at times a 
feeling of self-reproach has shot through 
him as he stood by the dying victim of his 
skill. I know that it has ever confronted 
me as I have bent over my fallen game, the 
result of, alas! too good a shot. I have 
seen the terror-stricken orb of the red deer, 
dark, full of tears, glaring at me with mute 
reproach as it sobbed its life away, and that 
same look I have seen in the eyes of the 


glorious orbed guanaco of Patagonia, the | 
timid, gentle gazelle, the gracefuland beauti- | 


ful koodoo, springbok, etc., of South Africa, 
seemingly, as it were, reproaching me for 
thus lightly taking the life I could never 
bring back. So, too, I have witnessed the 


angry, defiant glare of the wild beast’s fad- | 


ing sight as death, fast coming, deprived 


him of the power to wreak vengeance on | 


the human aggressor before him. The mem- 


ory of those scenes brings no pleasure to my | 


mind. On the contrary, it haunts me with 


a huge reproach, and I fain I had never | 


done those deeds of skill—and cruelty. 

It is a remnant of barbarism in man’s 
nature that he should take pleasure in dis- 
playing his skill on living animals. Deer- 
stalking is no doubt a healthful and exhilarat- 


ing exercise, requiring endurance, stamina, 
a clear sight and a steady hand. Yet the 
last act in a successful stalk is, if we come 
to think about it, disgusting and horrible. 
In close proximity to us we see a lordly 
animal, happy, peaceful, and enjoying fully 
the gifts of life. We draw a trigger, and if 
we do not miss we wound or kill. Happy, 
indeed, if it be the latter. More often than 
not itis the former, and then, if limbs are 
not broken, a fierce tracking ensues, result- 
ing sometimes in its loss and, as a conse- 
quence, many an hour of torture ere death 
closes its sufferings. 

I wonder how many sportsmen who tramp 
turnips after partridges and heather after 
grouse have studied the happy ways and 
manners of these quiet, unpretentious, gray 
and brown birds? Both manifest the same 
characteristic affection for their young. It 
is a touching sight when coming unex- 
pectedly upon a young covey, to watch the 
frantic efforts of the cock and hen to simu- 
late being badly wounded, so as to draw 
attention from their brood. It is a piteous 
sight to see a wounded grouse or partridge 
striving to escape some beater, who, with 
uplifted stick, pursues the poor, helpless, 
stricken animal, striking it amidst the laugh- 
ter and evident amusement of his fellow- 
beaters. It is a mere trivial incident, no 
doubt, and yet those who know and have 
studied the habits of these birds, their in- 
stinctive eagerness to be together, their 
sharp cry and outstretched necks when 
separated and calling for reunion, can guess 
and feel what the agony of terror must be 
to a wounded bird situated as I have des- 
cribed, which, when caught, is often killed 
by having its brain beaten in or its breast 
pinched tightly till it dies of suffocation. 

What more revolting sights does one any- 
where see than at a covert shoot, where, 
driven before beaters into the jaws of death, 
thousands of tame, hand-reared pheasants 
are literally mown down by the rows of 
guns awaiting their advent? Let us watch 
some ‘‘ warm corner”? in one of these 
“‘shoots.’’? Falling pheasants, hardly risen 
from the ground, meet our view. Some fall 
dead, others dying, others legged, some 
winged. On one side we see disheveled 
heaps of struggling feathers — pheasants 
striving to wriggle back to the woods where 
| hitherto they have been peaceful and happy. 

Now arises the piteous squeal of the wounded 

rabbit or the more childlike, human cry of 

terrified agony from the maimed and timid 
| hare, striving, alas! in vain, to escape from 
the army of noisy beaters advancing their 
| way, whose shouts must add to the pande- 
| monium of horror which surrounds their 
| last dying moments. 
| What more aggravated form of torture 
| 


is to be found than coursing with grey- 
| hounds, the awful terror of the hare depict- 
| ing itself in the laid back ears, convulsive 
| doubles, and wild, starting eyes, which 
| seem almost to burst from their sockets in 
| the agony of tension which that piteous 
| struggle for life entails? And what sadder 
| sight is there to be found in the records of 
| the hunted than that of a dead beat fox, 
| worn out, with lolling tongue, heaving 
| sides, bedraggled brush, with the bay of the 

nearing pack growing every moment more 

distinct, struggling on in search of safety 

for his doomed life, dodging now here, now 


there, surrounded by a hostile field, the 
fiendish tallyho sounding in his ears, the 
cracking of whips which warn him against 
any further attempt at escape? Then the 
hounds rushin. For one brief moment he 
turns at bay—cui bono? The next all is 
worry, worry, worry, as the poor, weary, 
but gallant Tod is torn limb from limb, dis- 
embowelled and reduced to a shapeless mass 
of bloody fur. A fitting death it is, indeed, 
following as a sequel on the hunted torture 
which the poor creature has suffered from 
find to finish. 

None but those who have indulged largely 
in sport in its many and varied branches 
can realize the holocaust of animal suffer- 
ing that is day after day offered up on its 
altar. Sometimes, as in my case, and in 
the cases of several men whom I have 
known as mighty sportsmen,’”’ reproach 
knocks at the heart’s door and finds inside 
a responsive echo. 

Savagery still dominates us in a great 
degree. A higher education and civiliza- 
tion will teach us to despise amusements 
which are purchased at the expense of 
suffering to animals. Let youth find relax- 
ation and pleasure in feats of skill and 
endurance and physical adroitness without 
the aid of blood and torture to make us 
skilled sons and daughters of the chase and 
the field. In our national schools, both 
high and low, kindness and our duty to 
animals should form part of the curriculum, 
while every effort that science and investi- 
gation can command should be put forth to 
secure for such as must be killed a speedy, 
painless end. The custom is a barbarous 
one; the pleasure derived therefrom is only 
such as a heart rendered callous by suffer- 
ing often witnessed and little realized can 
indulge in. The day must dawn when that 
savage instinct will become eradicated and 
men will cease to find pleasure in destroying 
animal life. 


A ROCKEFELLER WHO IS FOND OF 
ANIMALS. 


We find in the Boston Herald of Sept. 24 
that Frank Rockefeller, brother of John D., 
and who has also been interested in the 
Standard Oil, is with Mrs. Rockefeller re- 
markably fond of wild animals, not for the 
purpose of shooting them, but for the pur- 
pose of taming them and enjoying their 
society. He has on his farm a large collec- 
tion of them, and tells with great interest 
of the happiness he has obtained from their 
acquaintance. 

Among other things he tells of buying 
four young bears, which learned to play 
with his dogs and his children, and he says 
made him laugh more than he ever laughed 
at anything else. They were quite as play- 
ful as young puppies, and had great fun 
playing with his Scotch terrier. But when 
they grew to full size he put them in the zoo. 

Very few bears in America are dangerous 
unless attacked. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 

We have received a kind invitation from 
the above organization to attend its annual 
convention at Los Angeles, California, and 
are sorry that we cannot go. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosepH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEacu, State Organizer. 

Over sixty-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
“*T will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
yd Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. \. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ’”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘*band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Ourn DuMB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, Fo one year. 

r. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 
i " For the President, an imitation gold 
adge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enroliment of new members. 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


War is the concentration of 
William E. Channing. 


all human crimes. 


Massachusetts has_ the first 
law in the world prohibiting 


vivisection in the schools. 


Used by kind permission 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin Franklin’s birthplace was with~- 
in about fifty feet of the spot occupied by 
our offices. Many interesting stories are 
told of his wisdom and sagacity; among 
them we find this: He arrived on a cold 
winter night at a little tavern in Pennsyl- 
vania and found the. great fireplace com- 
pletely surrounded by the village crowd, no 
one of whom seemed inclined to make place 
for the stranger. After a moment’s thought 
he told the landlord, in a very clear voice, 
that he wanted him to carry out at once 
a pint of oysters to his horse, the result 
of which was that the whole crowd left the 
fireplace and went out to the stable to see 
a horse eat oysters. In a few minutes they 
returned and found Franklin in the most 
comfortable place near the fire, who, when 
the landlord told him that the horse would 
not eat oysters, said, ‘‘ Then I will eat them 
myself; give me a good stew as soon as you 
can.” 

This story of Franklin reminds us of some 
of our experiences when in 1869-70 we were 


of “Young Catholic Messenger.” 


travelling in Italy, and frequently surround- 
ed by crowds of professional beggars. At 
that time we wore no beard, but did wear a 
straight white collar and a black neck-tie, 
and were said, by some, to look very much 
like a priest. When the beggars surrounded 
our carriage and held out their hats we took 
off our hat and held it out to them. That 
made them laugh, and sometimes answered 
the purpose, but when they became too 
troublesome we put on a very stern look 
and gave them a part of Cicero’s famous 
oration, ‘‘ Quo usque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra ?”? That always settled the question. 
They could stand the holding out of our hat 
very well, but when it came to ‘‘ Quo usque 
tandem abutere patientia nostra ?’’ they 
dropped us like a hot cake, and this reminds 
us how many times when travelling in 
Europe we replied to professional beggars 
in Latin and Greek quotations, and were 
amused to hear them sometimes say to each 
other how they wondered ‘‘ Where the 
divil that man came from?” 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 3 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and onthe envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Guo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and thirty-one new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
sixty-two thousand four hundred and seventy- 
three. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


MR. LEACH, OUR BAND OF MERCY 
ORGANIZER. 


Mr. Leach, our Band of Mercy organizer, 
has now organized Bands of Mercy in the 
public and Catholic schools of nearly every 
city and town in Massachusetts, and in all 
the Catholic schools of Boston and vicinity, 
and is now hard at work addressing the pub- 
lic schools of Boston. 

Twenty years ago, during sixty-one days 
we gave one hour addresses to all the High, 
Latin, Normal and Grammar schools of Bos- 
ton [probably the first ever given to the 
schools of any city in the world on our sub- 
ject]. It was acold winter with no heat in 
the horse cars, and having been at work in 
New Orleans all the previous winter, we 
suppose we had become somewhat tender. 

The result of our winter’s work was a 
bronchial cold and bronchial asthma which 
has kept us awake hundreds of nights since, 
and been very profitable to our doctors. 

As Mr. Leach is much younger than we 
were, and wenow have heat in our electrics, 
we hope he may escape bronchial asthma. 

T. ANGELL. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 

While we are preparing in Boston this 
paper for the press, the American Humane 
Association, composed of delegates from 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, is holding its annual 
meetings at Philadelphia. 

We have been profoundly sorry that we 
could not accept the kind invitations given 
us to attend those meetings which we hope 
may result in great good. Twenty-five 
years ago we attended the annual meetings 
of this same association, at the same place, 
Philadelphia, and distinctly remember many 
there who have now passed on to a higher, 
and we hope, a happier existence. A little 
incident which occurred there was of in- 
terest to our Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
A good lady, at the close of one of our 
addresses, came to us and said that she 
owned a little piece of rocky land in 
Malden, near Boston, and would like to 
present it to our Society. She thought it 
might be worth about five hundred dollars. 
By careful investigation we succeeded in 
adding to the funds of our Society, not then 
so large as now, twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars from a judicious sale of that land. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


ABOUT JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


We receive on this October 14 a letter 
from the eminent Cleveland writer, Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, in which she states that 
“thanks to Hon. W. J. Springborn, of our 
Board of Public Service, there have been 
placed forty new concrete watering troughs 
for horses, with places at the side for dogs, 
in various parts of our city, and that it is 
reported in the newspapers that John D. 
Rockefeller is to give fifty thousand dollars 
to our Cleveland Humane Society this fall.’’ 
Some years ago Mrs. Bolton wrote a book 
on ** Givers”? and kindly put our name with- 
in three pages of that of John D. Rockefeller, 
which may perhaps account for numerous 
applications we have received from differ- 
ent parts of our country for money, from 
people who did not know that our little 
property was only a widow’s mite when 
compared with the money gifts of others 
named in her book. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


THE SIZE OF BOSTON. 


It appears by the census recently taken 
that Metropolitan Boston, including the 
cities and towns immediately about Boston, 
has a population of a million and a quarter, 
making it in population the third in the 
United States and the tenth in the world, 
so says the Boston Herald of September 
second. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


COST OF THE WAR BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND RUSSIA. 


We see in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of Sept. 22, from a statement carefully pre- 
pared in London, that the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan has cost Japan about a thou- 
sand millions of dollars, and Russia about 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars. 


HON. REDFIELD PROCTOR. 
$150,000. 

On October 29, 1878, we had the pleasure 
of addressing the Legislature of Vermont, 
and just before addressing the Legislature 
the governor of the state took us by the 
hand and said, ‘‘ Did you know that when 
you used to come up here fishing I was the 
boy who went with you and carried the fish 
and bait for you?’’ We said, ‘“‘ No,” and he 
answered, ‘‘I was the boy.”” He was then 
Governor of Vermont, has since been United 
States senator, and probably is a multi- 
millionaire. 

In our morning paper of Sept. 27 we find 
that he is about to establish, in accordance 
with the wish of his children, a Vermont san- 
itarium for consumptives at Burlington, 
which is not to bear his name, but to which 
he will give one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

It carries us back to the days when, his 
good mother and ours being intimate 
friends, this little fellow went out with us 
trout-fishing to carry our fish and bait. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


AUTOMOBILES. 
Sitting at our parlor window this evening 
we counted, in thirty minutes, seventy-three 
passing automobiles. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


The whole number of animals examined in the 
investigation of complaints since last report has 
been 3,656. 

136 horses were taken from work and 154 horses and 
other animals were mercifully killed. 


ABOLISH THE BLINDERS. 

The best handlers of horses are condemn- 
ing blinders. 

The purpose of blinders is to shut off from 
view any object from behind the horse that 
might cause the horse to become alarmed 
and try to run away. 

As to this, blinders have proven more dis- 
astrous than beneficial. If a horse passes 
some object that is not fully understood by 
him, and causes fright, the shutting off from 
view of this scarecrow by blinders only 
increases the fear. 

Any horse of ordinary good sense can soon 
be taught not to scare at flags, cars, covered 
wagons, umbrellas, etc., by letting him see 
them and understand them. 

Give the horse the full power of all his 
senses ; let him see, hear and smell, if need 
be, to satisfy his fears.— Kansas City Live 
Stock Indicator. 
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AN AUTUMN SONG. 


The song birds are flying 
And southward are hieing, 
No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely,— 
Chrysanthemums only 
Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding,— 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 
The snow-clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing; 
Dear Autumn is going, 
We bid her a loving good-bye. 
EMILIE PoULSSON. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


“T have one preacher that I love better 
than any other on earth; it is my little 
tame robin, which preaches to me daily. 
I put his crumbs upon my window-sill, 
especially at night. He hops on to the sill 
when he wants his supply and takes as 
much as he desires to satisfy his need. 
From thence he always hops on a tree 
close by, and lifts up his voice to God and 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude, 
tucks his little head under his wing and 
goes fast to sleep, and leaves to-morrow 
to look after itself. He is the best 
preacher that I have on earth.” 


— 


A GOOD-NATURED DOG WINS HIS © 
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A HAPPY FAMILY ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY M. S. HANDY. 


Starvation was a dog, and deserved a better name. 
It had been given him in a spirit of fun when he first 
made his appearance in the Nelson family. He had 
come as a tramp, on a bitter cold night, and showed 
his joy at being admitted to the kitchen by eating 
everything in sight. If he had not been so freaky- 
looking he would have received a more dignified 
name; but Joe Nelson, the wag of the neighborhood, 
saw possibilities in naming their tramp visitor 
Starvation. 

To start with, Starvation was a dachshund, the 
kind of a dog that is best described as a “‘ dog anda 
half long, and half a dog high.”’ His legs were bowed 
and twisted. His toes turned out, and so flopped | 
when he walked that on first seeing Starvation one 
was sure he had been run over by an automobile at | 
least. 

It took all of Mrs. Nelson’s charity even to admit 
the miserable-looking object that whined so pitifully 
at her back. With all the dog’s ugliness he had a 
gentle, appealing eye. This eye, and a stinging gust 
of snow, decided Starvation’s fate, and he was brought 
into the warm kitchen. The animal, beyond all 
question, was starving. He made a bound for any- 
thing edible in sight. Raw potatoes, sour milk, 
cheese, even sauerkraut, soon disappeared into the 
long interior of Starvation, and, from the glad wag- 
ging of his stump of a tail, were regarded as luxuries. 
In consequence Tom christened the new-comer Star- 
vation, and as Starvation he was known until —the 
lawsuit. Mrs. Nelson said he must be put out in the 
morning. When morning came, however, the storm 
was still raging, and she never even hinted at carry- 
ing out the threat of showing Starvation the door. 

Starvation himself simply beamed upon everything | 
and everybody. Life to him had become a beautiful 
dream. The fact that everybody laughed and made 
sport of his graceful awkwardness didn’t worry him 
atall. He made up his mind to make himself 
popular, and he did. 

He adopted the baby as his special charge. He 
would sit on the floor, playing with him for hours, 


OWNER’S CASE IN COURT. | 


bringing the spools and toys the little rascal insisted 
upon throwing out of everybody’s reach. He followed 
Jimmy and Kathleen, the twins, to school, and woe 
betide any dog that dared bark at them as they passed 
through the village street. How Starvation glowered 
atthem! How wickedly he showed his teeth, which 
were as crooked as his legs. 

The quarrelsome dog usually thought himself of 
some other matter he had to attend to and speedily 
set about it. 

When twelve o’clock came, Mrs. Nelson brought 
the children’s sled to the door, and calling Starvation 
would start him toward the schoolhouse, his bow 
legs and web-like feet wiggling and wobbling in a 
way that made the passers-by shriek with laughter. 

On the homeward trip a steep hill had to be 
descended. How the sled flew down its slopes, the 
twins shouting and Starvation merrily barking beside 
them. After each child had a coast, then Starvation 
had histurn. Of his own accord he would jump on 


| the sled, and despite hills and hollows there he 


would stay until the last bump had been safely 
enjoyed. 

Under kindness and wholesome food, Starvation 
soon became more prosperous looking. He grew fat 
and sleek, and all would have gone well with his dog- 
ship had it not been for Mr. Springer. Mr. Springer 
was a sour, cross, disagreeable neighbor, who for 
some unaccountable reasons took a violent dislike to 
Starvation. Whenever he met the dog he would yell 
at him and raise his cane in so threatening a manner 
that even Starvation’s good nature was outraged. 

One day something dreadful happened! Mr. 
Springer trod on Starvation’s crooked turned-in 
toes. Starvation flew at him and left his mark on Mr. 
Springer’s tobacco-stained fingers. 

Mr. Springer was furious. He declared he’d have 
vengeance on the whole Nelson family unless Star- 
vation was immediately shot. 

Mr. Nelson refused to kill the dog, and that even- 
ing the household was thrown into a state of great 


their little parlor. Mrs. Nelson was in tears, as were 
all the children, while Mr. Nelson read the warrant. 
It told him that he must appear before the court the 
following Tuesday, to answer the charge of keeping a 


ferocious dog. If the dog proved ferocious he must 
be shot, and Mr. Nelson, the owner, must pay over a 
large sum of money to Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Nelson smiled and promised to be on hand to 
answer to the charge. In spite of offers from several 
lawyers to defend him, Mr. Nelson appeared in the 
court-house on the day appointed, accompanied by no 
one but the cause of all his trouble—Starvation. Mr. 
Springer told the story of Starvation’s ugly’ temper, 
and showed to the witnesses the scratch on his finger 
(which was made to look as bad as possible). He in- 
sisted the dog be put to death, saying the whole 
neighborhood would be better off if such an ugly 
brute were out of it. 

When the judge called Mr. Nelson to the chair Star- 
vation meekly rose and followed him. There was a 
shout of laughter at his peculiar appearance and 
crippled walk. This subsided as Mr. Nelson told his 
story of Starvation—how he had repaid them for their 
sheltering him, by love, devotion and faithfulness. 
Starvation seemed pleased at these terms of apprecia- 
tion and after Mr. Nelson sat down pleaded his own 
cause. Wagging his remnant of a tail, he first made 
his way to the judge, who patted him on the head. 
This action was ever the signal for Starvation to 
perform his tricks, which he proceeded to do. He 
begged, stood on his hind feet, said his prayers, told 
how old he was and gave his paw to everyone en- 
gaged in trying his case. When he came to his 
accuser, Mr. Springer, Starvation hung back, as if 
afraid of a kick ora blow. Finally, by some sudden 
and fortunate impulse, he included Mr. Springer in 
his friendly greeting, to the amusement of all in the 
room. 

The result of all was that the judge declared that 
instead of Starvation being a vicious dog, he had 
shown himself to be an unusually good-tempered one. 
If the plaintiff, Mr. Springer, had been bitten by the 
dog, he was sure there must have been some occasion 
for it. He recommended that Mr. Nelson and Star- 


| vation be acquitted from the charge brought by Mr. 
excitement when a constable made his appearance in | 


Springer. The judge finished his remarks by saying: 

“Mr. Nelson, I would change that dog’s name. In- 
stead of being Starvation it should be Charity, for, 
like charity, he ‘loves his enemies and does good to 
them that hate him.’” 
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GOOD ADVICE TO THE CLERGY. 


In one of Dr. Burton’s Yale lectures the 
following advice was given to the young 
ministers: ‘‘ When trouble is brewing, keep 
still. When slander is getting on its legs, 
keep still, when your feelings are hurt, keep 
still, till you recover from your excite- 
ment at any rate. Things look differently 
through an unagitated eye. ina commotion 
once I wrote a letter and sent it, and wished 
I had not. In my later years I had another 
commotion, and wrote a long letter; but life 
had rubbed a little sense into me, and I kept 
that letter in my pocket against the day 
when I could look it over without agitation 
and without tears. I was glad I did. Silence 
is the most massive thing conceivable some- 
times. It is strength in its very grandeur. 
It is like a regiment ordered to stand still in 
the mid-fury of battle. To plunge in were 
twice as easy. The tongue has unsettled more 
ministers than small salaries ever did, or lack 
of ability.” 


PATERNAL GENEROSITY. 


Young Man—I have come, sir, to ask for the hand 
of your daughter. 

Gouty Father —All right; all right; you may have 
both of them if you will only take the confounded 
piano along with them.— Yonkers Statesman. 


(From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Dem.) 


THE VALUE OF AGITATION. 


Agitation has been the primal and under- 
lying cause of every desirable reform the 
world has ever known. Hence the time- 
honored maxim, ‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty ’’—for eternal vigilance im- 
plies frequent popular upheavals. The 
American people possess in an eminent de- 
gree the talent for self-government. They 
are abundantly able to attend to their af- 
fairs of government if they will. But they 
are a very busy people, and the danger is 
that they are too apt to become so en- 
grossed in their personal affairs as to neg- 
lect the weightier matters of government. 
And popular neglect is the politician’s op- 
portunity. The politicians are never negli- 
gent. They are ever on the alert, and they 
are quite willing to attend to public affairs 
for the people; and so long as they have 
all things in their own hands you will never 
hear of agitation from that source. When 
such a state of things arises, the only hope 
is to be found in some agitator from the 
ranks of the people; some men with a 
“talent for turbulence”? who will arouse 
the people to a sense of their danger and 
compel them to take heed. 


FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT HORSES. 

Heretofore horses of the New York fire 
department which have grown too old for 
the hard work they are called upon to 
do have been sold at auction, sometimes to 
lives of harder work and usually to poorer 
food and less considerate care. Henceforth 
they will roam at will ‘‘in green fields and 
pastures new.’”? The son of a wealthy rail- 
road man, together with some friends whom 
he interested in the fate of these faithful 
old servants, has provided funds which in- 
sure the horses a peaceful old age. Eight of 
these veterans are already enjoying their 
pension. — Youth’s Companion. 


A SUNSHINE SONG. 


Would you make some saddened heart 
Just a little lighter ? 

Would you make Some burdened life 
Just a little brighter? 

Drop a word of hope and cheer; 
Set the echoes ringing 

With your notes of love and joy, 
As you go a-singing. 


Would you smooth the rugged path 
Down along life’s highway ? 

Would you plant the rose of faith 
In some lonely byway ? 

Just a deed of kindness done 
Clears the path before us, 

And the lilies of God’s love 
Bloom and blossom o’er us. 


Just a little word of cheer 
Lightens every duty; 
Just a smile will often show 
Faces wreathed in beauty. 
Sprinkle sunshine as you go, 
Comfort the distressing, 
And your own reward will be 
Heaven’s choicest blessing. 
Christian Endeavor World. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


GRAFT IN MEDICINE. 


In Collier’s Weekly of Sept. 9th we read a 
powerful article on the above subject, which 
states that some apothecaries pay some doc- 
tors a commission on every prescription 
they receive, which leads to the use of 
adulterated drugs, or higher charges to the 
suffering public; also that some hospitals 
pay a commission tosome doctors for every 
patient sent to them, the result of which is 
increased charges at the hospital, or longer 
continuance of sickness there for patients 
who are supposed to be able to pay. What 
is the remedy? We answer, as we have 
said many times before, ‘‘ Societies for the 
protection of public health,” as independent 
of all outside influences as our societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals are or 
ought to be. 

Societies which shall be constantly at 
work without fear or favor to expose and 
denounce widely, and endeavor to stop 
everything which endangers public health. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY. 


On the farm of Amos M. Collins, near 
Bainbridge, Ohio, dwells in undisturbed 
bliss a most curiously assorted family, pre- 
sided over by a demure house cat. Several 
weeks ago Tabby gave birth to a pair of 
healthy kittens, which, in the course of 
events, grew apace. When old enough to 
get about they went on a foraging expedi- 
tion in a wood near by, accompanied by 
the mother. In their peregrination they 
discovered a gray squirrel’s nest in which 
two young squirrels lay sleeping. The curi- 
osity of the kittens was aroused and they 
soon made friends with the squirrels. Their 
overtures were received in the same spirit, 
and while the mother-cat sat contentedly 
on a log, kittens and squirrels enjoyed a 
frolic. When it finally became dusk the cat 
quickly took one of the squirrels in her 
mouth and carried it to the farm, returning 
for the other one in a few minutes. The 
squirrels are now safely housed with the 
kittens, and the cat watches over the chil- 
dren of her adoption as carefully as over 
her own offspring.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


GREAT RIVERS. 
(From Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly, Philadelphia.) 

For over 1,200 miles the Nile does not re- 
ceive a single tributary stream. 

The Jordan is the crookedest river known, 
winding 213 miles in a distance of 60. 

The Potomac river is only 500 miles long, 
and in its lower course is rather an estuary 
than a stream. 

The highest of all navigable rivers is the 
Tsangpo, in China, which flows for nearly 
1,000 miles at an elevation of from 11,000 to 
14,000 feet. 

Three rivers as big as the Rhine would 
just equal in volume the Ganges, three Gan- 
ges the Mississippi, and two Mississippis the 
Amazon. 

A LETTER FROM AVE MARIA, INDIANA. 

The Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, C.S.C., sends 
us from Ave Maria the following, which we 
take pleasure in publishing : 

A recent press dispatch from San Angelo, 
Texas, told of the slaughter, by the city 
marshal, of a large number of the pigeons 
that made their home in the steeple of the 
Catholic church. They had become so 
numerous as to constitute ‘‘a nuisance,” and 
it was decided that the only thing to do was 
to kill them off. The gentle creatures were 
oftentimes fed from the hands of the priests, 
and could not understand why their friends 
should become enemies. When they saw 
many of their number fall to the ground, 
others fiew down and lit on the shoulders of 

the priests. This at once put an end to the 
shooting, and it was determined that the 
steeple must be cleared in another way. 

The slaughter should not have begun. 
Some wire netting would have effected the 
migration of the birds. The incident shows 
that, in certain respects, the world is less 
civilized than it was in the Dark Ages, —so 
called, as Maitland says, ‘because many 
persons are still in the dark regarding them.”’ 
The killing of a tame bird was then consid- 
ered almost a crime, and the rules of re- 
ligious orders imposed severe penances for 
cruelty to any animal. Birds especially 
were objects of tender care, as being Our 
Lord’s figure of devout souls who direct 
their flight to heaven, and who, like the 
birds, love to dwell on high and take from 
earth only what is sufficient for them. 
‘Behold the birds of the air.” St. Francis 
would have shed tears to see those pigeons 
slaughtered, and the sight of their com- 
panions flocking for protection to the 
priests would have inspired another of his 
canticles of praise. 
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TRUE WORTH. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men, 


Ned 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELE PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Suwnday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. - 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘‘Glory to God,”’ 
** Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
aid Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400, in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’? plumes or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘ Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
asparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


<> 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


<> 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire these that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind adock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 
Answer. 


Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


“ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


iin 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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POLO. 


We have recently read an account of a polo 
match at Peterhoff, Russia, resulting in the 
death of one of the players. From the ac- 
count we take the following touching de- 
scription: 

Horse and rider still lay motionless. Was 
it possible that the shock could have killed 
them both? The man lay just as he had 
been sitting, turned to one side in readiness 
to strike the ball; so that, while his feet 
were still in the stirrups, his head and 
shoulders had fallen back on the ground. 

At this death-like stillness a shudder 
passed through all that vast assembly; and 
in the carriage next to us a lady fellsudden- 

“ly back against the cushions, fainting. Then 
two or three officers sprang forward to see 
what had happened, while the players leaped 
from their horses to assist their fallen com- 
rade. Never have I seen a sign of higher 
intelligence in a brute than was then exhib- 
ited by that little Cossack pony. 

As two or three of the officers, stooping, 
took him by the head to raise him, he looked 
up at them with pleading, pathetic eyes, as 
though entreating them to be very careful. 
Then slowly, cautiously, he allowed himself 
to be drawn away from that prostrate figure, 
raising himself as much as possible, that he 


might not crush or injure his beloved master. ° 


No sooner was this weight removed than 
the officer’s body turned with a quick, con- 
vulsive movement, and the next moment 
stiffened as though suddenly changed to 
stone. It made everyone shiver to see 
that ominous ghastly motion. The horse 
was no sooner on his feet than, shaking his 
head free from the hand that held his bridle, 
and stepping, oh, so carefully, he passed 
around to where his master’s head lay. The 
great fur cap had fallen backwards, leaving 
the bronzed forehead bared. Then—the 
bystanders all the while looking on in pity- 
ing silence — the poor beast came close up, 
and putting out his tongue, touched the 
officer’s face lovingly, licking the temples 
and brow and running his nose carefully 
under his chin, as though he would force 
his master to raise his head and speak to 
him. Finding this to be of no avail, he 
lifted his own head sorrowfully, and, look- 
ing around at the mute observers of this 
touching scene, gave a low, pitiful whinny, 
which said as plainly as any words could 
have done: 

**Can no one here help him ?”? 

A choking sensation came into my throat, 
and in the carriages close around there were 
scarcely any eyes without tears. But there 
was no help. He had injured his spinal 
column, and snapped some ligament con- 
necting with the brain, so that— although 
he was taken to the hospital and did not 
cease to breathe for several days— he was 
virtually a dead man.— Wide Awake. 


STABLE DOORS OPEN 
OUTWARDS. 


LET THE 


A good friend asks us to call public atten- 
tion to the importance of having stable 
doors swing outwards, as a protection in 
ease of fire. 

It is a good idea and we respectfully 
commend it to the consideration of ani- 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


mal owners. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 

When the year is growing sober, 
When September nears October, 
Till the summer sunshine lingers, 
Treasured up by unseen fingers 

In cheerful sprays of golden-rod. 
When October leaves September, 
Pressing onward toward November, 
When the chilling blasts grow stronger, 
Summer clings a little longer 

To yellow sprays of golden-rod. 
As November days grow duller 
Golden-rod then changes color ; 
Suits itself to time and season 
With a tact akin to reason, 

And flings a faded banner out. 
Then flaunts it as the winds grow colder, 
And gracefully grows old and older, 
Though the storms are overbearing, 
And the wintry chill unsparing, 

Without a sign of fear or doubt. 
So may age touch us with lightness, 
Though youth’s gold must turn to whiteness, 
If we early, with persistence, 
Prize the good things of existence, 

And turn our faces toward the sun. 
And of what there is that’s left us, 
When sands sinking have bereft us, 
Gather what we may of sweetness 
Till our days have reached completeness, 

And our hands shall fold o’er work well done. 

CHARLOTTE LE Baron. 


A DOG WHICH SAVES LIVES. 

Rags is a four-year-old dog, unkempt and 
ill-looking, but a heroic heart beats in his 
shaggy breast. Rags has saved more than 
forty lives. His field of service is the Klon- 
dike, where he and his master have wintered 
for several years. The Philadelphia North 
American tells of two of the dog’s exploits. 

In the winter of 1901 a number of men be- 
longing to the Pittsburg mining company 
were prospecting in Alaska. They lived in 
a little wooden hut, from which they went 
out in pairs to explore. They were away 
beyond any sign of civilization, and the 
weather was so severe that they endured a 
good deal of suffering. 

One day two of the men, out on an expedi- 
tion, were caught in a sudden and terrific 
storm. They started back for camp, but the 
trail was rapidly covered by the drifting 
snow. On and on the men plodded, each 
falling now and again, only to be roused 
from the death-dealing sleep and hustled on 
by his companion. At last both sank, and 
the snow drifted over them. 

The men at the camp, alarmed by the non- 
appearance of their comrades, started out to 
rescue them. Rags went along, too. 
Straight as an arrow he followed the trail, 
and before long asharp yell told the party 
that their friends had been found. The two 
men were completely buried in the snow, 
and help had not come one moment too 
soon. This was Rag’s first exploit. 

At another time he went out as the leader 
of sixteen dogs which were dragging a res- 
cue team to relieve a party of snow-bound 
miners. As the team was plodding steadily 
along, Rags suddenly gave a cry, broke from 
the traces, and boundedaway. Thinking he 
might have found the trail, the party 
followed, and by the time they had reached 
him, Rags had dug away enough snow to 
allow an entombed miner to crawl out. 

Rags has saved forty-six lives and made 
several record-breaking rescue trips. His 
badge of honor is a gold collar on which is 
inscribed a list of his deeds. 


BOSTON CAT. 


The following incident illustrated the in- 
telligence of a Boston cat: Captain Barber 
sailed from Boston years ago with a cat on 
board his ship that he had taken to clear the 
ship of rats. When the vessel returned af- 
ter a year’s trip around the world, they 
anchored at East Boston, and the cat disap- 
peared. Capt. Barber, meeting the cat’s 
owner a few days later, expressed his regret 
that he could not return the cat. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
the owner replied, ‘‘ the cat is at home. It 
found its way across the ferry and appeared 
at our house on Canton street the very day 
you anchored.” 

From sermon by Dr. DILLON 
BRONSON, of St. Marks Church, 
Brookline. 


CUPID’S MEMORY. 

Cupid, a black cat of no particular breed, 
was served a small bow] of milk on the din- 
ing-room hearth after supper in the winter. 
Lighting his pipe after this meal on one oc- 
casion, the smoker of the family threw the 
match end on pussy, burning so little, how- 
ever, that the fur was not disfigured. Every 
evening after, Cupid would lap his milk with 
one eye on the smoker, and when he rose 
and reaehed up for the matches Cupid would 
run under the table until he was seated. 

After fires were over his bowl] was put on 
the back porch, and I supposed ere another 
winter he would have forgotten the scorch- 
ing, but as soon as his supper was served on 
the hearth again he took the same precau- 
tion. He lived several winters longer and 
always remembered about the match and 
acted in the same manner. 


Mrs. F. L. WEDDELL. 
Louisburg, N. C. 


FAMOUS BOYS. 

A woman fell off the dock in Italy. She 
was fat and frightened. No one of the 
crowd of men dared to jump in after her; 
but a boy struck the water almost as soon 
as she, and managed to keep her up until 
stronger arms got hold of her. Everybody 
said the boy was very daring, very kind, 
very quick, but also very reckless, for he 
might have been drowned. The boy was 
Garibaldi, and if you will read his life you 
will find these were just his traits all through 
—that he was so alert that nobody could tell 
when he would make an attack with his red- 
shirted soldiers; so indiscreet sometimes 
as to make his fellow-patriots wish he was 
in Guinea, but also so brave and magnani- 
mous that all the world, except tyrants, 
loved to hear and talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white side of his 
father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of 
pictures, which the mountaineer gazed at as 
wonderful. He was the great artist, Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot 
and brushes, easel and stool, and said: 
“That boy will beat me some day.’’ So he 
did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it he 
said to himself: ‘‘ Now, this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it; I can’t study 
so well after it. So here goes!’ and he 
flung the book out into the river. He was 


Fichte, the great German philosopher, 


| 
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HUMANE EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA. 


We received this morning an important circular, 
sent widely to the school superintendents and teach- 
ers of Oklahoma, from which we publish a few of the 
first lines, as follows, and wish that we had space for 
more: 


THE NEED OF MORAL AND HUMANE 
EDUCATION AND ITS BENEFITS. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTA E. FOSTER, TECUMSEH, OKLA. 


It is noteworthy, as manifested by the frequent 
public discussions of educational matters, that the 
question of moral and humane education in the pub- 
lic schools is becoming of widespread interest. Ina 
number of states there is a state law compelling such 
instruction, which has proved of incalculable benefit. 
In many other states bills will be introduced in the 
legislature making moral and humane education in 
the public schools compulsory. 

Educators, philanthropists and those who are in- 
terested in social and economic problems throughout 
the civilized world, are alarmed at the increasing 
moral degeneracy of the people and the increase of 
crime. The consensus of opinion among them is that 
the most feasible means for bettering mankind and 
lessening crime is through the proper education and 
training of the children in the public schools. 

A prominent English statesman was asked how it 
would be possible to do away with the thoughtless 
cruelty of many of our practices. ‘Educate the 
children,” was his instant reply, ‘‘ begin when they 
are young and impressionable, and educate them— 
not so much in history and arithmetic—as in the gos- 
pel of kindness instead of the gospel of force. It is 
the only chance.” 

George T. Angell, president of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, who has accomplished such 
a noble work in introducing and spreading humane 
education in the United States and Europe, says: 
* Just so soon and so far as we pour into our schools 
the songs, the poems and lessons of mercy toward the 
lower creatures, just so soon and so far shall we 
reach the roots, not only of cruelty but of crime. A 
thousand cases of cruelty and crime can be prevented 
by humane education for every one that can be pre- 
vented by prosecution.” 

The Boston Journal of Education says: “‘ Kindness 
to animals is not a mere sentiment, but a requisite to 
even a very ordinary education. Nothing in arith- 
metic or grammar is so important for a child to learn 
as humaneness. As a discipline it is most valuable.” 

The Toledo (Ohio) Blade says: ‘* Whatever tends to 
bring a realization of the sacredness of all life; what- 
ever induces in the human heart tenderness to all 
creatures; whatever leads children to an under- 
standing that the Infinite Father loves the least as 
well as the greatest of His creatures uplifts hu- 
manity. It is by progress such as this that the 
growth of race-character can be measured. The most 
important consideration in this humanitarian teach- 
ing is the influence on the young. It means much to 
the future of the people that boys and girls be trained, 
as they surely can be, in the thought of kindness and 
forbearance; to feel that cruelty to the weak and 
helpless, even among animals, is unworthy a noble 
manhood and womanhood.” 


(For Our Dumb Animals). 
A TRUE STORY ABOUT A HORSE. 


When I was a little girl we lived in the country, 
about a mile from the little schoolhouse. Every 
pleasant day we girls walked to school. When it was 
stormy my father generally carried us in the morning 
and we stayed at school through the day. 

Our horse, Charley, was very knowing and kind. 
He knew so well the way from our house to the school 
that he was often trusted to go alone. 

Often towards the close of a stormy afternoon my 
father would harness the good horse to the wagon, 
take him to the road and say, “Charley, go and get 
the girls.” 

Charley would trot down the road to the school- 
house, would himself turn the wagon so that he was 
headed toward home, and there wait till school was 
out, when we climbed into the wagon and drove 
home. There he was rewarded with loving words, 
pats and apples. I am glad to remember that our 
faithful horse was always treated kindly. Father 
refused all offers to sell him and he ended his days 
with us. A. H. N. 


FUEL WITHOUT SMOKE. 

In the New Century Path of Sept. 17, 1905, 
we find the following:— 

“Experiments have been made recently in 
the use of peat as a fuel for locomotives. It 
was found that peat is more quickly con- 
sumed than coal, but that it makes an 
exceptionally hot fire and makes no smoke. 
Peat is also cheaper than coal. There is 
abundance of it to be had; in the bogs of 
Maine is a great store, and in one place in 
Massachusetts there is said to be enough to 
supply fuel for all the railroads now entering 
Boston for the next two hundred and fifty 
years. The peat bogs of Ireland may yet 
furnish a smokeless fuel for the steam en- 
gines of Europe. This would mean a new 
industry for Ireland.’ 


LORD CURZON. 


We see that Lord Curzon resigns his posi- 
tion as Viceroy of India and returns to 
England with his wife, daughter of one of 
Chicago’s great multi- millionaires. We 
have read considerably about the magnifi- 
cence of Lord Curzon’s vice-royal court, 
and also, at different times, about the hun- 
dreds of thousands and perhaps millions, of 
the poor natives of India who have died of 
plague and famine. How much money Lord 
Curzon has been the means of sending from 
India to England, and how much he has 
been the means of sending from England 
to the starving and suffering natives of 
India, we do not know, but it seems to us 
that there is a great field in India for hu- 
mane effort, and another great field in Eng- 
land, as.well as in our own country, for 
humane education. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE FLIGHT OF A CARRIER PIGEON. 


We have before us, from the New York World, an 
account of a carrier pigeon which carried a message 
in two hundred and seventy minutes two hundred 
niles. : 

He had previously carried a message a similar dis- 
tance in a hundred and ninety-seven minutes. 


ooo 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Journal of Zoophily of September, 1905, Mrs. 
Caroline Earle White, editor, and president of the 
Woman’s Pennsylvania S. P.C. A., gives the following 
interesting items of her personal experience in regard 
to the intelligence of animals: 

“Some years ago we had a cat that alarmed the 
maid sitting in the kitchen very much one day by 
suddenly opening the door leading from the cellar. 
The girl, hearing the latch pulled down on the other 
side, thought a robber had come up the cellar stairs, 
and was about to flee from the kitchen when the house- 
hold cat appeared before her. It was the first time 
she had done such a thing and how she had learned to 
accomplish the feat we could notimagine. The latch 
was raised, as is often the case, by an almost flat 
spoon-like piece of metal on the other side from the 
latch. On this the cat placed her paw and resting all 
her weight on it pulled it down until she raised the 
latch on the other side, after which she pushed the 
door open. We had also a dog who went and shut the 
door when it was left open, if told to do so, just as 
regularly as if he had beenachild. A few years ago 
we had a horse that, being kept unfastened in a box- 
stall, when he had not as he considered had sufficient 
water given to him, would walk out into the stable to 
the trough, turn the hydrant and as soon as the 
trough was filled drink all that he wanted.” 

In addition to the above statements of Mrs. White 
we distinctly remember that at a place where we 
boarded in the summer. some years ago, we have 
many times seen the household cat turned out of the 
back door of the dining room into the kitchen, and 
without any delay he would climb up the back stairs, 
come down the front stairs, and walk into the front 
door of their dining room. If that was not animal 
intelligence, what was it? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


GENERAL CUSTER AND THE MEADOW 
LARK. 


Word was given; the bugle blew; 
*“ Boots and saddles!” it signalled shrill. 
Up and mount! and each horseman flew 
Astride his steed with a right good-will. 
Hoofs were pawing and necks were arched; 
Forth from the camp the troopers marched. 


In the plains they rode where dread 
Lurked with doom in the pampas-grass; 
Many a serpent raised its head, 
Rattling ‘‘ death ” from the tangled mass. 
Many an Indian skulked unseen, 
Spying upon them cruel-keen. 


Not for these would the brave ranks swerve; 
Straight in the line of march they rode. 
He who would soldier must needs preserve 
Heart that harbors no craven bode. 
Into the prairies pressed the band, 
General Custer in command. 


Noon’s sun down from the zenith beat, 
Scorching the earth with ruthless rays; 
Over the ground the quivering heat 
Rose and danced in a blinding maze. 
Never a brook or a tree was there 
Serving to cool the fevered air. 


Every sound to heartward went; 
Click of hoof or the ring of steel, 
Sudden clank of accoutrement, 
Never a soldier failed to feel! 
While one step from the beaten course 
Roused to alertness man and horse. 


Gallant Custer rode ahead, 
Guide and chief of a brave command! 
Arrow-straight his good charger sped, 
Never swerving to either hand, 
Till—a touch! and the faithful steed 
Veered aside in his headlong lead. 


What had happened to force their chief 
Out of his pathway? What dread foe? 
He acoward? *Twas past belief! 
Still, his way must troopers go. 
If the General made detour, 
They must follow him, that is sure. 


So each rider, as up he drew 
To the place where his chief had veered, 
Slackened his pace and detour made too, 
Whilst below in the grass he peered, 
Wondering what he there should see, 
That might baffle the cavalry. 


There deep-hid in the prairie-grass 
Lay the nest of a meadow-lark. 
Birdlings wee, in a fluffy mass, 
Hid ’neath her wings so warm and dark. 
Right in the line of march they stood; 
Little mother and tiny brood. 


That was all; but e’en rough hearts heed 
Gentle acts, and these softlier beat 
For their General’s simple deed, 
Done for love in its dim retreat. 
That was all; but in Custer’s wake 
Rode meek men—for a mother bird’s sake. 
JuLie M. Lippman, in Boston Pilot. 


HOW HE STARTED HIM. 


“To start a balky horse drop a pebble in his ear.”’ 

So he found a nice irregular pebble and dropped it 
into the horse’s ear. Then he stepped back to watch 
the result. The horse started. He took with him a 
part of the harness, but he left the cart behind, and 
though it is perfectly correct for the cart to be behind 
the horse, two miles behind him is far too much. As 
the man watched the horse rushing wildly down the 
road, shaking his head and waving his tail, he admit- 
ted this. 


I THINK IT WILL PLEASE YOU. 


I think it will please you, Mr. Angell, to know the 
answer I received to-day from a policeman on the 
corner of Washington and Cornhill streets, when 1 
asked him if he could tell me where the “ office of 
Our Dumb Animals was ?”’ 

“ Nineteen Milk street—take the elevator—a mighty 
good place too it is, sir’—and he went on piloting 
ladies across the street. 


Rev. Dr. H. C. GRAVES. 


[We send Our Dumb Animals to all the Boston 
police, and they read it.—EpirTor.] 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


child 
every 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 
62202 New Castle, Ind. 
Methodist 8. 8. Bands. 
No. 4. 
P., Miss Peed. 
62203 No, 5. 
, Dr. Gronendyke. 
62204 No. f. 
Mr. Beard. 

62205 No. 7. 

Mira. 
62206 No. 8. 

P., Miss Gronendyke. 
62207 No. 9. 

P., Miss Waugh. 
62208 No. 10. 

P., Peed. 
62209 No. 

P., Miss Mullin. 
62210 No. 12 


Jones. 


P., Rev. Mr. Bridge. 
62211 No. 13. 

P., Mr. Beach. 
62212 No. 14. 

Joyce. 


62213 No. 
Burr. 
62214 No. 16. 
62215 No. 
Ma. Bowers. 
2216 Murphys, Cal. 
Washington Band, 
P., Eva ertora. 
4 
L.T. Band. 
See’ y, Miss Helen Fox. 
3 Roslindale, Mass. 
The Crescents Band. 
P., Mr. H. E. Fokes. 

East Everett, Mass. 
Everett Merciful Society 
to All Dumb Animals, 

P., William Ambuter, 
New Castle, Ind. 
Christian 8. S. Bands. 
No 


Jones. 


62217 


P., Floyd Stout, 
62221 No. 2. 

P., L. C. Howe. 
62222 No. 3. 

Ps Katherine Elliott. 
62223 4, 

P., Mary Moore. 
62224 No. 5. 

P., Sallie Lynn. 
62225 No. 6. 

P., Oliver Burgess, 
62226 No. 7. 

P., James Hinshaw. 


62227 No.8. 
P., Mrs. Ridgway. 


62228 No. 9. 

P., Grace Dakins, 
62229 No. 10, 

P., Florence Peed. 
62230 No. 11. 

#., Mattie Peed. 


No. 12. 

Nuomi Shively. 

232 2nd M. E. Colored S. 8. 

No 

Wi illiam Lewis. 

No. 2 

Fecis. 

No. 

#., flazel Holland. 

5 No. 4. 

P., May Keys. 

United Brethren Ss. 
Bands. 

No. 1. 

P., Clayton McWherter. 

No. 2. 

McNulty. 

No. 

P., McWherter. 

Jeannette, Pa. 

Jr. Epworth League Bad. 

P., Mrs. IL. P. Johnson, 

Lakemont, Fla. 

Egret Band. 

P., Miss Mary B. Palmer. 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Pinkey’s” Band. 

P., Mrs. Herbert E. Wheat. 


62236 


62237 
62238 


62239 


62240 


62241 


62242 Hampton, L. I., 


mR. Hampton Jr. Ep- 
worth League Band. 
P., Miss Esther P. J. 
Hedges. 
62243 French Gulch, Cal. 
French Gulch Band. 
P., Mrs. John Syme. 
62244 Wellington, New Zealand. 
Wellington Band. 
P., John Thos. Lawson, 
62245 Roslindale, Mass. 
Biue Bird Band. 
P., Miss Ella Forst. 
62246 London, Ont. 
Aberdeen Band. 
P., Henry Steer. 
62247 Asbury, Iowa. 
Asbury Band. 
P., James L. Rooney. 
62248 Davenport, Iowa. 
Golden No. 1 Band. 
P., Master Thos. Long. 
62249 Providence, R. I. 
Ralph St. School Bands. 
Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., Mabel T. Lowe. 
62250 Happy Workers. 
P., Mary A. E. Williams. 
62251 Helpers of the Helpless. 
P., Emma A. Potter. 
62252 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Nellie C. Read. 
62253 Golden Rule. 
P., Nancy B. Howland. 
62254 Kind Helpers. 
P., Alice M. Hazard. 
62255 Willing Workers. 
P., Lila S. Johnson. 
62256 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Maude E. Perrin. 
62257 Arnold St. School Bands. 
Loyal Protectors. 
P., Mary E. Bicknell. 
62258 hens of the Help- 
es 
P., Ida E. Morse. 
62259 Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., Charlotte C. Ingraham. 
62260 Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 
P., 5S. D. Coleman. 
62261 Loyal Defenders, 
P., F. A. Greene. 
62262 Golden Rule. 
Teresa A. Donnelly. 
62263 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Margaret J. McLellan. 
62264 Little Helpers. 
P., Jessie M. Kimball. 
62265 Kind Friends, 
, Margaret V. Mahoney. 
62266 Kina Ilelpers. 
ella A. Greene. 
62267 Thay er St. Grammar Sch. 


Bands. 

Protectors of the Help- 
less. 

P., Ellen L. Brown. 


62268 Wide Awake. 

P., M. Eliza Douglass. 
62269 Look Out. 

P., Clara M. Polk. 
62270 Loy - Protectors. 

P., E. H. Rhodes. 
62271 

P., C. H. Clarke. 
Volunteer. 
P., Mary Williams. 
62273 Faithful. 

P., ©. P. Frolerg. 
62274 Golden Rule. 

P., C. M. Pierce. 
62275 Landseer. 

li, Huntsman, 

62276 

P., L. A. Dwyer. 
B onheur. 
P., H.J. Hurley. 
62278 Potter Ave. School Bands. 

Longfellow. 

P., VeraG. Sweet. 
62279 Golden Rule. 

P., Orianna E. Nichols, 
62280 1’ Try. 


62272 


62277 


P., Minnettie C. Beck- 
with 


62281 Kind Helpers. 
P., Ada Blinkhorn. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Jessie M. Barton. 
Sunshine. 
P., Mary A. Harris. 
Kind Hearts. 
P., Ethel L. Carpenter. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Mary C. Lee. 
Sunbeam. 
P., Betsey E. Brown. 
Candace St. Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 
Kandace Vigilant. 
P., Katharine C. Molloy. 
Candace Golden Rule. 
P., Elizabeth J. Molloy. 
Protectors of the Help- 
ess 
Ff.» Sarah E. Kelly. 
Landseer, 
, H. E. Wood. 
Nature’ s Knight-E1rant. 
., E. L. Virgin. 
True-hearted Defenders. 
P., Ela Blackburn, 
Vigilant Defenders. 
P., Margaret L. Kane. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Annie Carnoe. 
Loyal Protectors. 
P., Agnes A. Foster. 
Candace Golden Rule. 
P., Catherine A. O’ Reilly. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Anna L. Burns. 
Good Will. 
P., Elizabeth C. Dawson, 
62299 Golden Rule. 
P., Teresa A. O’ Neal. 
Defenders of the Help- 
less. 
P., Catherine E. Nolan, 
Calhoun Ave. Sch. Bands. 
Sunbeam. 
P., Edith R. Allen. 
Sunbeam. 
P., Mabel E. Williams. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
P., Mary M. McKenna, 
Kind Friends of the 
Dumb. 
P., Florence M. Burt. 
62305 Sunshine. 
P., Mary F. Curren. 
62306 Sunshine. 
P., Bertha G. Salisbury. 
62307 Courtland Street School 
sands. 
Sunbeam. 
P., Emma G. Peirce. 
62308 Sunbeam. 
P., Margaret E. Tally. 
62309 Sunshine. 
P., Harriet N. Lovett. 
62310 Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Helen E. Sullivan. 
62311 Ring St. School Bands. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Annie L. Preston, 
62312 Golden Rule. 
P., Elia C, Bradley. 
62313 Sunsbine. 
Mary C. Dunn, 
62314 Kind Children. 
P., Winifred M. Rice. 
62315 Harris Ave. School Bands, 
Golden Rule. 
P., Ida E. Mather. 
62316 Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., lda E, Mather. 
62317 Happy Workers. 
. Millie J. Hartley. 
2318 Kind Helpers. 
P., Genevieve L. Darcy. 
62319 State Home and School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule, Div. 1. 
P., Mrs. Louise Hardy. 
32320 Golden Rule, Div. 2. 
P., Isabelle Armstrong. 
62321 Golden Rule, Div. 3. 
P., Minnie Reynolds. 
62322 East Providence, R. I. 
fast St. Primary School 
sands. 
Loyal Protectors. 


62282 
62283 
62284 
62285 
62286 


2287 


62288 


62289 


62290 
62291 
62292 
62293 
62294 
62295 
62296 
62297 


62298 


62300 


62301 


62302 
62303 


62304 


P., A. H. Peck. 


62323 Turner Ave. School Bands. 


Ave. Humane Soc., 
Div. 
W. Walter. 
62324 Turner Ave. Humane Soc., 
Div. 2. 
P., Anna G. Cawley. 
62325 Riverside, R. I. 


— Protectors Band, 


R. Read. 
62326 Loyal Protectors 
Div. 2. 
P., Virginia M. Crumb. 
62327 Kind Helpers Band, Div.1. 
-, Florence Cady. 
62328 Kind Helpers Band, Div. 2. 
Hulda Sealander. 
62329 Protectors of the Help- 
less. 
P., Katherine L. Cawley. 
62330 Providence, R. I. 
Ormes St. Special School. 
Ill Try Band. 
P., Clara L. Perry. 
62331 Auburn, R. I. 


Auburn Grammar School 
Bands. 


Protectors of the Help- 


less. 
P., F. H. Buck. 
62332 Golden Rule. 
P., Abbie A. Hawkes. 
62338 Loyal Protectors. 
P., Mary E. Straight. 
62334 Providence, R. I. 
Bridgham Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 


Bridgham Humane Soc., 
Div. 1. 
P., Lydia 8S. Durfee. 
62335 Bridgham Humane Soc., 
Div. 2. 
P., Lucy M. Beane. 
62336 Bridgham Humane Soc., 


iv. 3. 
P., A. Swan. 
62337 Div 
A. Vaughn. 
62338 Div 
lda M, Thomas. 
62339 Div. 6. 
P., F lora Dyer Spink. 
62340 Div 
P., 
62341 Div. 
L. Tobey. 
62342 Div. 9. 
ary A. Cummings. 
62343 Div. 10. 
P., May A. Taylor. 
62344 Div. 11. 
P., Alice E. Wright. 
62345 Warsaw, Ind. 
Warsaw Boys Band. 
P., Winifred Hamlin. 
2346 Bareville, Pa. 
The Kind Friends Band. 
Master Walter Dun- 
woody. 
62347 Perry, Okla. 
Pubtic School Bands. 
8th Grade. 
P., Miss Meherrana Rogers. 
62348 7th Grade. 
P., Miss Ruth Cobb. 
62349 6th Grade. 
P., Miss Sadie Hughes. 
62350 5th Grade. 
P., Miss Myrtle Glasscock. 
62351 6th and 4th Grades. 
» Miss Mary Neilson. 
62352 4th Grade 
P., Miss Belle Smith. 
62353 3d Grade. 
P., Miss Mabel Dague. 
62354 2 and 8d Grades. 
P., Miss Bertha Holmes. 
62355 2d Grade. 
P., Miss Lena Hyneck. 
62356 Ist Grade. 
P., Miss Lizzie Boright. 
7 Primary Band. 
P., Miss Mamie Rings. 
62358 East Side Band. 
P., Miss Ethel Shaffer. 
62359 Wilkinson, Ind. 


S. Bands. 
No. 1. 


Band, 


M, Thomas. 
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P., Guy A. Reeves. 


62360 2. 
J. L. Justice, 
62361 N 0. 3. 
P. ‘Chas. O. Mogle. 
62362 No. 4. 
P., Mrs. Cooper. 
62363 
, Mrs. Wood. 
62364 6. 
P., Mrs. Jones. 
62365 No. 7. 
P., Mrs. Reeves. 
62366 No. 8. 
P., Geo, W. Sourwine. 
62367 Friends Sunday School 
Bands. 


W. Smith. 
62369 No. 3. 

P., A. C, Faurot. 
62370 No. 4. . 

P., Wiggins. 
62371 No. ! 

Staley. 
62372 No. 

P., Mrs. Cook. 
62373 No. 7. 

P., Mrs. Benjamin. 
62374 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Helpers 


1 
P., David Williams, 
62875 South Boston, Mass. 
Thomas N. Hart School 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., R. 8. Atkins, 
62376 Div. 2. 
-» Mr. Wilber. 
62377 Div.3 
P., M. ‘J. Stewart. 
62878 Div. 4. 
P., J. F. McKinsink. 
62379 Div. 5. 
1. B. Powers. 
62380 Div. 6. 
P., E. J. Channell, 
62381 Div. 7. 
P., Patton. 
62382 Div. 8. 
P., Bertha Pierce. 
62383 Div. 9. 
P., A. Hyde. 


62384 
Tinkham. 

62385 
P., Donnelly. 

62386 Div. 1 


Harlow. 
62387 Div. 13. 
P.. Carrie L. Prescott. 
62388 14. 
J. Gerry. 
62389 Div. 
Grose. 
62390 Div. 16. 
P., M. E. Perkins. 
62391 Div 
Keyes. 
62392 Kansas. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Bessie Carter. 
62393 Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Highland Band. 
P., Mrs. Bertha 8.Wheeler. 
62394 Herkimer, N. Y. 
The Teddy Band. 
P., Mary Burnop. 
62395 Spanish Town P. O., Ja- 
maica, 
Spanisb Town Band. 
P., Mr. J. B. Edwards. 
Perry, Okla. 
Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Dora Martin. 
Washington, D. C. 
Sch. Bands. 


Cc. C. Bannister. 


62396 


R. C. Orne. 
Briggs School Bands. 


No. 1. 
Ps Miss M. Tyson. 
6240C No. 2 
O. Brooks. 
62401 No. 
, Miss M. L. Evans. 
62402 No.4 


Pus Miss B. A. Martin. 


| | | 
| | | 
| = | 
P., P. K. May. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
62398 
62399 
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BOSTON INDUSTRIAL HOME. 

Many years ago we were Vice President 
of the Boston Industrial Home, and being 
frequently called upon by applicants for 
admission, who according to their own 
stories were in great suffering for the want 
of food, we adopted a very successful plan 
for settling that question. 

We had in one of our book-cases a large 
package of excellent graham crackers, and 
to every man who claimed hunger offered a 
glass of water, and all the crackers he could 
eat, the result being that much the larger 
number refused to eat the crackers and so 
lost their chance of getting into the Home. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
IN HIS NAME. 
THE SELF-SACRIFICING GENEROSITY OF A 
POOR SHOP-GIRL. 

There are a few noteworthy actions in 
life that are not heralded in the morning 
papers, and there are a good many people 
who do not telephone for the reporters 
when they do noble deeds. We give an 
instance. 

It was a cold dark evening, and the city 
lights only intensified by their sharp con- 
trast the gloom of the storm. It was the 
time when wealthy shoppers are eating 
their hot dinners, when the stores are clos- 
ing, and when the shop-girls plod home, 
many too poor to ride, tired with the long 
day’s standing and work. 

One of the shop-girls we have alluded to 
was hurrying home through the slush after 
a hard day’s work. She was a delicate girl, 
poorly dressed, and wholly unable to keep 
out the winter’s cold with a thin fall cloak. 
One person noticed her as she hurried 
along. She was evidently very timid and 
self-absorbed. 

A blind man was sitting in an alley by the 
pavement, silently offering pencils for sale 
to the heedless crowd. The wind and sleet 
beat upon him. He had no overcoat. His 
thin hands clasped with purple fingers the 
wet, sleet-covered pencils. He looked as if 
the cold had congealed him. 

The girl passed the man, as did the rest of 
the hurrying crowd. When she had walked 
half a block away she fumbled in her pocket, 
and turned and walked back. 

For a moment she looked intently at the 
vendor of pencils, and when she saw that 
he gave no signs she quietly dropped a ten- 
cent piece into his fingers and walked on. 

But she was evidently troubled, for her 
steps grew slower. 

Then she stopped, turned, and walked 
rapidly back to the dark alley, and the man 
half hiding in it. Bending over him she 
said softly, ‘‘ Are you really blind?” 

The man lifted his head and showed her his 
sightless eyes. Then with an indescribable 
gesture he pointed to his breast. There 
hung the dull badge of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir,’’ she said humbly. 
** Please give me back my ten cents.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ he answered, and held out 
the coin. 

She took out her purse. It was a very 
thin one. It contained but two silver dol- 
lars, one-third of her week’s hard earnings 
—allshe had. She put one dollar of it into 
his hand with the words: 

“Take this instead, for the dear Lord’s 


Reading Room of Boston Industrial Home, 17 Davis Street. 


sake, and go home now. You ought not to 
sit here in this bitter wind and sleet.” 
Then she turned her steps homeward, pity- 


ing the wretched man, and thinking that no | 


one had seen her. 


Thinking no one had seen her? God had | 


| Peace is not peace that sings its battle-songs, 


seen her; and one man, who to his dying 
day will never forget the act. 


Youth’s Companion. 


AN INCIDENT OF LAST SUMMER. 
An incident of this last summer shows the 


need of education in bird lore. A Boston | 


gentleman, a well-known ornithologist, was 
rowing one day about a small island near 
Mount Desert, when he saw a man wantonly 
shooting from a boat into a nesting-place 
of terns on the rocks. The tern is a beauti- 
ful white sea bird that skirts the coast, 
flying in wide curves, and by its grace and 
beauty adding to any seascape which it 


frequents. The bird-killer was being rowed | 


by a Maine boatman, who was evidently 
protesting against the cruelty of his fare, 


but the gunner paid no attention and went | 


right on with his destruction. 

The Bostonian, indignant, had himself 
rowed near enough to add his protest to 
that of the other, but this did not do any 
good until one of the boatmen scared the 
brutal marksman by telling him that the 
new-comer was probably a bird warden, 
and as such would report him and a fine 
would result. Onthe strength of this asser- 
tion he concluded to put his gun down, and 
was rowed away. The ornithologist then 
went on to the nesting ground and counted 


thirty-one splendid terns as victims of this | 
fellow’s morning sport (?). He said he did 


not want the birds, only wanted to see how 
many he could hit. If that man as a boy had 
been taught to know birds and love them as 


a boy, do you think he could ever as a man never, within our recollection, permitted ourself to 
have been guilty of such wanton destruc- | 


tion?—New York Times. 


This is what our ‘ Bands of Mercy’? want 
to teach all the children in all the schools 
of America. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(From “ Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons.’’) 


| And sets its cannon on a hundred hills; 


That points its guns North, East,and West, and South, 
Toward friendly harbors, ready at a word 
To call friends enemies and targets—No! 


Hath not the revolution of the years 

Brought sons of God a few steps nearer God than 
this— 

That they shall stand arrayed in uniform 

To march, at sudden call, to mutilate 

Their brothers, and to mar and mangle men? 


Rise, mighty Anglo-Saxons! Rule by right divine, 
No sword but found at last its Nemesis 

In all the records of the splendid past. 

Rome, Greece and Babylon in turn drew sword, 
Then each before a stronger power went down. 


You prate of arbitration to the tune 

Of clanging hammers, ringing on the steel 

That shapes your battleships and armaments. 

On two great continents the churchly towers aspire 
Toward the deep azure and the silent stars, 

And rising peans from the multitude intone 

The Anglo-Saxon’s worship of the Christ. 

The Christ! O canting hypocrites, have done! 
Christ’s way is peace ; His one command is Peace ; 
His final will and testament is Peace. 


Be honest, Anglo-Saxons! And be true! 
And with a common human honesty 
Cease to shed blood ; and cease to teach your sons 
The code of battle and the code of death, 
While—dressed in your ensanguined livery— 
They wait the opportunity to kill ; 
Cease to build battleships and death’s grim enginery; 
Cease to pay tribute to the god of war; 
And cease — O Pharisees! — to pray “Thy kingdom 
come ”’ 
While you are voting means to make a hell. 
By Karrina TRASK, in June Arena. 


PECUNIARY COMPENSATION. 


Toa kind letter received this morning inviting us 
to deliver an address, and inquiring what our charges 
would be, we reply, that we have spent some thou- 
sands of dollars in delivering addresses, but have 


receive any pecuniary compensation in return. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


& 

— 

= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Receipts by M.S. P. C. A. for September, 1905. 
Fines and witness fees, $133.50. 
MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Mrs. E. C. Gallagher, $100; Hetta H. Richards, in 
memory of “ Bijou,’ $25; Mrs. W. E. S. Perkins, $5; 
Miss Augusta Wells, $5; E. P. Hitchcock, $5; Pauline 
S. Francis, $5; Mrs. H. L. Jordan, $5; Mrs. Edwin 
Baker, #5; Mrs. H.C. Mason, $5; Mrs. W. L. Grout, $5; 
G. E. Rogers, $3; H. A. Wilder, $2; Mrs. P. V. Finch, 
#2; Mrs. J. Prince, $2; Mrs. G. H. Harvey, $2; Judge 
Fessenden, $2; Rev. M. J. Carroll, $2; G. H. Danforth, 
$2; Dr. E. A. Deane, $2; Mrs. 8S. A. Dudley, $2; W.H. 
Merrill, $0.50; Cash, $0.38. 


OnE DoLuaR Eacu. 


Mrs. W. R. Thayer, Miss Margaret Knadler, Mrs, 
Geo. H. Ray, Mrs. F. P. Pease, Hawes & Pierce, Miss 
Emily Carter, Alice G. Symonds, M.D., Miss E. M. 
Corson, Miss A. Fessenden, Mrs. W. Christie, J. L. 
Day, C. 8S. Shattuck, M. J. Proulx, G. H. Danforth, 
M. E. Bardwell, Rev. R. M. Woods, M. J. Wilson, 
A. M. Rice, Mrs. W. M. Smead, Mrs. J. W. Stevens, 
Mrs. J. L. Keefe, Mrs. I. H. Hartwell, A. Menard, Miss 
S. E. Morris, Mrs. L. P. Martin, Mrs. E. Inman, Miss 
Dorothy Castle, Kellogg Castle, Elbridge Kingsley, 
F.S. Reynolds, F. P. Wheeler, Mrs. E. M. Pomeroy, 
Mrs. M. D. Tyler, Miss A. Moffatt, A. G. Minshall, 
M.D., H. P. Nottage, Dr. Augusta Camp, Mrs. M. L. 
Southwick, Dr. David Griffin, Rev. Carey C. Watson, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Ballou, Mrs. Dora Nelson, Joseph A. 
Cartier, Mrs. W. A. Scott, Miss Lucy M. Rogers, Mrs. 
Isabella Russell, Miss Emma M. Smith, Miss Susan F. 
Pierce, Mrs. F. L. Gile, Paul Keller, Geo. Hunter, Mrs. 
L. F. Prentiss, M. J. Woodward, C. D. Spencer, E. C. 
Frost, Mrs. Geo. Ewers, C. W. Dinsmore, Mrs. C. W. 
Scott, Mrs. A. L. Staples, Mrs. Benj. W. Porter, Mrs. 
E. Strecker, F. E. Snow, Mrs. Fred. E. Wells, Mrs. 
Luther B. Weisebrod, F. P. Blanchard, Rev. Rolla E. 
Hunt, R. D. Goodell, Mrs. F. L. Lyon, E. G. Best, M.D., 
Mrs. M. J. King, Mrs. B. B. Noyes, Mrs. Nancy 
Williams, Mrs. H. C. Black, Mrs. J. E. McLauthlin, 
J. M. Woodard, Frank M. Munson, W.N. Potter, Jane 
M. Lamb, Mrs. C. C. Dyer, Kate F. Beals, W. Weather- 
head, R. O. Stetson, Mrs. O. Munroe, L. L. Clark, 
D.D.S., D. S. Oakley, E. B. Blake, Mrs. C. B. Peabody, 
Mrs. Franklin Allen, Fred. L. Burnham, Mrs. Charles 
Allen, Mary W. Washburn, Mrs. M. J. Guilford, Mrs. 
M. E. Caldwell, Mrs. G. W. Button, Benj. P. Croft, 
M.D., M. M. Abercrombie, Mrs. Frank W. Rugg, C. W. 
Hazelton, W. Burnham, D. P. Abercrombie, W. H. P. 
Gilmore, N. P. Farwell, C. W. Hosmer, Rey. L. J. 
Purcell, Michael Blassburg, P. J. Cunningham, W. L. 
Severance, Dr. J. R. Charron, F. T. Davison, E. L. 
Emery, L. E. Henry, Geo. Pasco, A. Fales, Francis R. 
Woodruff, Dr. Wm. Critchley, Mrs. Kate C. Minor, 
Mrs. O. H. Shaw, L. S. Field, F. O. Johnson, E. L. 
Bartlett, G. H. Goddard, Geo. A. Cooke, Wm. J. Stack, 
F. J. Gunn, Miss E. L. Brown, W. F. Peirce, E. D. 
Billings, Jessie M. Waltz, Mrs. W. H. Ward, Mrs. 
Ruth H. Sessions. 

Total, $316.88. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Geo. H. Sprague, $4.50; Mrs. C. C. Ryder, $4; Mrs. 
Ella Fessenden, $2.25; Lucy A. Simmons, $1.50; Joseph 
Goodnow & Co., $1.50; Mrs. W. H. Pennypacker, $1.25; 
Mrs. M. W. Madden, $1.12; Miss M. S. Hardy, #1; 
T. W. Thompson, #1; Alice M. Rutter, #1; Mrs. F. B. 
Powell, $1; Mrs. M. B. Latham, #1; Miss M. R. Ban- 
non, $1; Eau Claire Book Co., $0.75. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Mrs. A. Robinson, Mrs. E. R. Small, Chaplain at 
Windsor, Vt.. J. H. Walker, L. C. Grant, Miss C. E. 
Sanderson, L. W. Curtis, F. Dean, W. F. B. Stockley, 
John L. Smith, Mrs. B. Douglass, M. Moffatt, H. C. 
Thayer, Mrs. F. H. Clifford, Miss L. Brigham, Mrs. E. 
B. Waters, R. W. Savage, Miss Norcross, Mrs. F. J. 
Kellogg, Mrs. W. H. Huntsman, Mrs. J. N. Davis, 
Esther Byrer, Mrs. E. R. Searle. 

Total, $41.40. 

Sales of Publications, $71.04. 

Total, $825.82. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for September, 1905. 

A N. Y. friend, #100; “‘A friend,” $32.50; Nashua 
(N. H.) Humane Society, $25; Green Bay (Wis.) Pub. 
Schools, $15; Mrs. G. R.C. Allen, $12.50; W. B. Otwell, 
$12.50; R. W. Snyder, $12.50; Baker & Taylor Co., 
$7.50. 

Small sales of Publications, $22.16. 


Bntered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


AN EDITORIAL QUESTION. 

A few years ago we were invited by the 
committee having charge of the annual 
Massachusetts press dinner to answer the 
question, How our newspapers can be im- 
proved? Our reply was (in brief) — read 
Our Dumb Animals carefully every month 
and give to each leading editorial writer 
the privilege of signing his name to his 
editorials. 

To those who have not read carefully Our 
Dumb Animals the first part of our answer 
may seem egotistical, but we doubt whether 
any newspaper in the United States has 
received more letters of praise than the 
little one which it was our privilege to 
found as first of its kind in the world, and 
has been our privilege to edit, and many of 
these letters have come from people well 
qualified to understand its merits and de- 
merits. For instance, an eminent Boston 
lawyer said to us one day, ‘‘I never read a 
copy of your paper without finding some- 
thing in it that sets me to thinking.” A 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire says, ‘‘I read every month your paper 
from beginning to end.’”? Major-General 
Chamberlain, former president of Bowdoin 
College, and known to educational men all 
over our country, writes essentially the 
same, and so we might go on ad infinitum. 

In regard to the second part of our 
answer: If every leading editorial writer 
were permitted to sign his editorials he 
would take the utmost pains in writing 
them, because he would have the same 
chance of advancement in his profession 
which the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
clergyman now have in theirs. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


“OUR DUMB AN IMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals”’ 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 

All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 


“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 


coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America, 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 


and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 


their wives and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
sed a (Modern paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 


paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Nampeniee, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
- Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 
Humane Horse Book, , compiled by’ Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


2.00 
00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by 

Angell . 50 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell -60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) -20 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two ae 30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . im 
Service of Merc 6 * 
Band of Mercy Intormation, by Geo. T 

nge 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or ° 2.00 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 

and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4cents; button, white star on blue ground, 

5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
i. small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for*the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tyesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
tive, 40 cents; for —— -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. 
age free to all parts o the United States. 

a@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTIoNn Society. 
Active Life . . $100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life . 6000; Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. . - 100 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP a THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

Active Life . . . $100 00 

Associate Life. 50 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 


Post- 


fk Annual . $5 00 
Branch ..... 100 
Children’s. . .. 100 

All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our AnrIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Oorner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 


